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e The most characteristic evidence of se- content, since vitamin A as such has never 
vere human vitamin A deficiency, and one been found in plant tissue. Ingested caro- 
which is increasingly rare in this country, tene is believed to be converted into vitamin 
is xerophthalmia. Night-blindness, one of A by enzyme action in the liver of the ani- 
the manifestations that usually precedes mal (4), in which organ the vitamin is 
xerophthalmia, has been recognized as a stored. 


deficiency disease since the time of Hip- Vitamin A in the form of carotene may 


pocrates who described the disease, and its be present in yellow, green or red pig- 


cure by eating liver. Infrequent reports of mented fruits and vegetables—in the two 


this disorder, however, still appear in the latter cases, the yellow color of carotene 


American literature. Most if not all of the being masked by other pigments present. 


symptoms accompanying a deficiency of vi- Color alone, therefore, is not always a re- 


tamin A are thought to be the result of an liable index of potential vitamin A potency. 
impairment of the epithelial tissue (1). In — 
* ; . hod f 4 ) Both vitamin A and carotene are rela- 
this connection, a new method tor the quan- , . 
niet ua ‘seal q ; tively stable to heat but are subject to de- 
titative determination of this vitamin is : iit a 

pial ; struction by oxidation. However, foods of 
based on the keratinization of germinal 


hoa both animal and plant origin, when canned 
epithelia (2). . 


by modern methods, have been found to 


Phat vitamin A exerts an influence on retain their vitamin A potencies in high de- 


the growth of human infants and children cree (5) 
g $}. 

is also generally accepted. , : - 
, 5 — om In fact, in some instances, practically no 


As early as 1919, a relationship between loss of vitamin A potency can be detected 
vitamin A in plant foods and plant pig- by formal bio-assays (6). 


ments was postulated. Research since that Commercially canned foods, therefore 
4 4 qc , “9 , 


date has indicated that beta-carotene and may be used with the knowledge that they 


> related compounds may be sl > , ’ : 4 
some related compounds may be considered will contribute to the American dietary 


as provitamin A (3). ee” . . 
- pe (3) amounts of vitamin A entirely consistent 
The vitamin A potency of fruits and vege- with those contained in the raw materials 


tables is apparently due to their carotene from which they were prepared. 
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This is the sixteenth in a series of monthly articles, which will summa- 
rize, for your convenience, the conclusions about canned foods which 
authorities in nutritional research have reached. We want to make this 
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The Activity Road to Utopia 


By 


HERMAN H. HORNE 


Professor of Education, New York University 


seller, the philosopher writes: 


America is the greatest of opportunities and the worst of 
influences: our effort must be to resist the influence and 
improve the opportunity. 

You look shocked and a bit offended: why do I say that 
America is the worst of influences? Because it imposes vices 
which regard themselves as virtues, from which therefore 
there is no repentance at hand. It imposes optimism, imposes 
worldliness, imposes mediocrity. But our mediocrity, with 
our resources, is a disgrace, our worldliness a sin, our opti- 
mism a lie. 


|: SANTAYANA’S novel, The Last Puritan, a best- 


With these views in mind, we turn to our question.* 

Utopia is the ideal human society. It does not exist 
but is slowly in process of becoming. 

There are many roads to Utopia, as to ancient Rome. 
There is the road of science, for example. There are 
many travelers on this road. They carry microscopes and 
telescopes. They are engaged in research to wrest new 
secrets from the bosom of Nature, and they are studying 
the results of the research of others. They usually be- 
lieve science is the agency of social progress and that the 
scientific method and content will give us the social mind. 
We wish them well but we doubt the adequacy of their 
viewpoint. Science can not determine our ends; it can, 
however, provide us means for realizing our ends. Science 
does not make a man love his fellows; but, if he loves his 
fellows, science can show him how to make his love ef- 
fective. You can use chlorine to manufacture liquid gas 
to destroy man, or to purify water to save man, but 
chemistry does not tell you which use is better. 

There is also the road of philosophy to Utopia. There 
are a few travelers on this road. They carry weighty 
tomes and they wear a contemplative look. They are 
thinkers. They know the main findings of their scien- 
tific fellows. They try to say what the universe we do 


_ hot know is like, judging by what we do know. Some- 


times, like Plato, they undertake to give us a blueprint 
of man’s ideal state. But again, like Plato, the philoso- 
pher is not a king. He lacks the power to execute his 
grand design, or even to persuade his fellows that it 
should be executed. Meanwhile those present “leaders” 
who are remaking old societies are not professional 
philosophers using persuasion, but practical rulers using 
force. The philosophers’ road will lead only an elect few 
to Utopia. 

There is also the road of art. It has many tempera- 
mental travelers. They carry materials and implements 
of various kinds. They all love beauty in its various 


* This article was presented as a paper at the Eastern District 
Association Convention, Syracuse, N.Y., March 27, 1936. 


forms. A few of them claim that art is the proper medi- 
um for propaganda, that murals must be communistic, 
or anti-New Deal, or that music must be Nazi. But the 
most of them see art as universal in its appeal, refining 
the feelings but not indoctrinating the intellect. They 
are for the most part a happy company, when they are 
not hungry. They are interesting as individuals but they 
sometimes lack practicality, social practicality. They 
will be tardy in their arrival at Utopia. But those who 
arrive ahead of them will have been inspired by their 
song. 

Then there is the road of the character-builders to 
Utopia. Its travelers too are many. They wear a serious 
mien and are well-disposed toward their fellows. They 
are “uplifters.” Many of them are teachers. They differ 
among themselves as to what kind of character it is 
best to build and what method of character-building is 
best to use. They will reach Utopia not all together 
but in sections. 

There is also the road of religion. About half of all 
our people are nominally on this road. They speak much 
of righteousness, the Kingdom of Heaven, and the mil- 
lenium. Many of them place Utopia beyond this life. 
Others place it within this life and pray: “Thy will be 
done on earth.” Though traveling the same road, this 
company is not a unity. It goes in groups. Sometimes 
the groups say things about each other that do not sound 
religious. It is a singing, worshipping, and often a work- 
ing company. They should all reach Utopia if their 
faith that they support the Cosmic plan is warranted. 

For these various roads to Utopia: science, philosophy, 
art, character, religion, we have only appreciation and 
good wishes. Some of us have traveled those roads, are 
traveling them, and will travel them. 

But there is a road which these other travelers may 
take, if they will, sacrificing nothing that is vital to their 
view, and gaining much in addition. This is the activity 
road to Utopia. There are many, very many, on it al- 
ready. Among these are the physical educators. They are 
a husky, happy, fun-loving, wholesome lot. Their banners 
are inscribed with such sentiments as these: 


Physical education is education. 

It is education by means of the body. 

It makes special use of the large muscles of the body. 

As are the muscles, so to a considerable extent is the will. 

The body and the mind form one indissoluble unity. 

There is no proper education that neglects the body or 
that neglects the appeal to the mind through the right use of 
the body. 

Every desirable educational effect may be enhanced by 
proper use of the body in securing it. 
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Science, philosophy, art, character, religion—all receive 
tone and quality from the state and use of the body. 

As is the body, so to a great degree is the man. 

Let us examine the activity road to Utopia which so 
many of us travel. 


HE beginnings of knowledge are in action. Children 

and adults too learn best by doing. They are inter- 
ested in what they do. They are always doing something. 
As they do, they think. They think about how to do 
what they want to do. This is their life. So they learn 
to master materials, to use tools. Putting objects to use 
by the aid of the senses is better than only sensing ob- 
jects. Seeing and using a tool is better than just seeing it, 
or seeing someone else use it. Under suitable conditions 
to hand the boy a hammer is better than saying to the 
boy, “Hand me the hammer.” 

We never outgrow the need for being active. The tang 
of reality is felt by active people; the atmosphere of un- 
reality hangs about the inactive, the dreamy, the aca- 
demic, the pedantic. 

So the place of activities in education is basic. In 
early education the activities are mostly physical. With 
advancing maturity they become increasingly, but never 
exclusively, intellectual. 

Our curriculum is changing from books without per- 
formance to performance with the aid of books. So we 
have play, games, handwork, and workouts. 

The influences that have brought about the change of 
emphasis from passive exposure to active participation 
are three, viz., first, the influence of educational re- 
formers, like Froebel and Dewey; second, a better child- 
psychology, beginning with Herbart, substituting for the 
old pigeon-hole faculties the native drives, impulses, 
tendencies; and, third, the results of the progressive, ex- 
perimental schools. Some of these are described in Dr. 
Adolph E. Meyer’s work, Modern European Educators 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1934). These have found that 
learning from activities is pleasanter, easier, and greater 
than learning only from texts. 

There is a mistaken notion abroad on the part of those 
who do not use the activity basis of learning that some- 
how the use of this method is just a way of entertaining 
pupils. True, activities are interesting but the interest 
is not the aim; it is just the means to the two great ends 
of acquiring useful knowledge and cultivating a social 
disposition. It is very likely that the successful use of 
the activity method in education requires more skill on 
the part of the teacher than does the method of learning 
from books alone. 

Under pioneer conditions, living itself provided mean- 
ingful activities; then the reliance of the school on books 
was supplementary and helpful. Under modern condi- 
tions, with printing presses busy and nearly everybody 
literate, life gives books and plentiful other reading 
materials; life too is congested in cities with lessened 
opportunities for children to engage in outdoor, useful 
social activities; so now it is supplementary and helpful 
for the school to stress activities. Even today, it is likely 
the country child needs books in school more than activi- 
ties, while the city child needs activities in school more 
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than books. 


Don’t let the pioneer type of school Outlag 
its time! A; 


A OBJECTOR to an activity program might say that 
life itself provides both the serious activities af 
work and the light activities of play; so why should the 
school do the same? But the work and play activities ix 
which children engage out-of-school, unguided and undi- 


provided by the school, guided and directed, show both 
intellectual attainment and social-mindedness, 

The content of our sciences grew up out of occupations 
From the work of the mechanic originally came our study 
called mechanics. From dealing with physical things came 
our physics. From trying to go beyond physics in thought 
came our metaphysics. The great, possibly humble, cer. 
tainly unknown, first benefactors of the human race jp. 
vented a wheel, a lever, an inclined plane, without which 
no Egyptian pyramids. Some original genius, unknown 
to fame, learned to count and to measure. By using elec. 
tricity we have come to know electricity, not what it js 
in itself, but through what it does; and now some have 
gone on beyond the use of electricity to the electrical 
theory of matter, with electrons and protons in the atom, 
Bleaching and dyeing were practical arts out of which, 
together with alchemy, came chemistry. Out of the 
practical need and interest of man in knowing future 
events, together with the view that the stars exert a con- 
trolling influence on the destiny of man, came astrology, 
whence our astronomy, even our theory of relativity, 
without physical absolutes, and the space-time continuum 
as our frame of physical reference. From the need of 
ancient man in the valley of the Nile after the annual 
overflow to measure the earth again and to set up the 
old boundaries came geometry, the three-dimensional 
space of Euclid, and now space of four or m dimensions 
with the new geometries of Riemann and Lobachetsky. 

The method of science is experimentation. To experi- 
ment is to observe under conditions that can be con- 
trolled. It begins with a problem in experience, it ad- 
vances by collecting data on the problem, formulating an 
hypothesis concerning the solution of the problem, and 
finally testing the hypothesis. If the first hypothesis does 
not work, the process is repeated till one is found which 
does work. The whole procedure is called “reflective 
thinking.”’ Now the whole procedure of experiment is an 
outgrowth of the child’s question, ““What would happen, 
if?” From the occupation of child and man with things 
came the vaunted experimental method of science. Out 
of activities have come both the knowledge and the con- 





trol of natural situations. Thus activities have intel- 
lectual value. 

They also have another parallel value. Occupations, 
like finding, gathering, producing, and preparing food, 
clothing, and shelter, express fundamental human needs. 
When basic requirements for comfort are met, and the 
conditions of living are not to severe, the decorative arts 
supervene. Herbert Spencer held decoration preceded 
dress. Both the useful and the fine arts have social 
significance. To appreciate man, share in some social 
activities. The dire need of one’s fellows in a calamity, 
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as when the flood-gates of the heavens are opened, calls 
for relief, and the giving of the relief both expresses and 


cultivates the social sense. Thus occupations have social 


value. : ss 
These indicated intellectual and social values of activi- 


ties are of primary concern. Activities and occupations, 
of course, have economic value. This value is important, 
nay necessary, but yet secondary. To think effectively 
and to feel socially are of prime significance. Our society 
overdoes the economic emphasis. The school should 
help supply what society lacks. The use of activities in 
school should stress the intellectual and the social, not 
the economic values. 

In using activities it is not desirable to describe and to 
define them too definitely. To do so restricts imagination 
and the exercise of judgment. Instead, let pupils per- 
ceive the ends to be attained; then let them select means; 
even permit them to make mistakes, seeing to it that they 
profit by them. Again, very crude material and equip- 
ment may be utilized. Thus intelligence is brought into 
play, both to attain ends with rough stuff and also to 
improve the quality of the stuff. Poorly equipped Euro- 
pean laboratories, like that of Mme. Curie, often are the 
scene of superior research. For a child to make a crude 
wagon for himself and paint it, is better than to be pre- 
sented with a store-bought red one, and more fun too. 
Purposive child activity is the important thing. 

The point should be stressed that activities should have 
ends. They exist not for themselves. They are not simply 
disciplinary exercises. They lead somewhere, they ac- 
complish something. Pupils should perceive the ends, 
should purpose to attain them. The activity, the means, 
the end, the purpose are all one unit, a whole. The pur- 
pose is often to acquire a skill. The whole is the simple, 
however complex the process of attainment. 

We need a new conception of a “liberal” education. 
Hitherto, since the great days of Greece, and of the 
Renaissance, a liberal education has been conceived as 
non-technical, non-commercial, non-occupational, non- 
professional, and as the pursuit of culture for its own 
sake, for the joy one had in the pursuit and possession of 
it. Such a conception is particularly suited to aristocratic 
societies, in which there is a leisure class that does not 
have to labor and a laboring class that has no leisure. 
True, in human society for the few there will probably 
always be aesthetic justification for thinking and dis- 
covery on their own account. There will also be some 
practical justification for the pursuit of truth for itself, 
for no one can tell in advance when some practical use 
can be made of a truth sought for itself. 

But under modern democratic conditions where every- 
body works, or should work, the main conception of a 
liberal education will include the vocational element. He 
is liberally educated who has something worthy to do, 
knows how to do it, and understands and appreciates the 
social significance of what he does. To occupation, add 
intelligence and social-mindedness, and keep, but sub- 
ordinate, commerciality and you have the new democratic 
conception of a liberal education. The new liberal edu- 
cation gives freedom in occupation, not freedom from 
occupation. 
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HE activity road to Utopia, under social conditions, 

is the road of play and work—one road. Play and 
work each has an end. In play the activity is engaged in 
for its own sake, for the fun of it, not to earn a living. 
If one plays ball as an amateur he plays for fun. If he 
plays ball as a professional, earning his living thereby, 
his play is work. It may be fun too. In work the activity 
is engaged in to earn a living. Work aims at some tangible 
result. The work activity is usually longer than the play 
activity. In childhood the passage from play to work is 
easy. Making a kite is both work and play; flying the 
kite is play. 

Ideally, all work for adults should be like a boy mak- 
ing a kite. This would make all work a form of self- 
expression and recreation at the same time. Our eco- 
nomic conditions prevent this happy outcome. Instead, 
much work remains a form of drudgery. 

Work without play, or without the play spirit in the 
work, is drudgery; while work with play, or in the spirit 
of play, is art. When work is drudgery, leisure, or free- 
dom from work, is excitement. Work as a drudge, and 
you will likely play as a fool. Work not at all, through 
having no economic need to work, and you will likely 
play as a rich fool. 

The problem of leisure is not the same as the problem 
of unemployment. Leisure is voluntary; unemployment is 
involuntary, enforced idleness. To be unemployed is to 
want work and not be able to get it—an economic trag- 
edy. To have leisure is to have free time to do what one 
prefers to do. Our problem of unemployment will cease 
in time, when consumption can catch up with and sur- 
pass production. Our problem of leisure will remain long 
after unemployment has ceased to be a problem. Our 
problem of unemployment is due to maladjustment in our 
economic machinery; the problem of leisure is due to our 
economic machine itself. The machine makes leisure 
possible. Some work not at all; they don’t need to; they 
won’t. Some work not as artists, in the spirit of play, 
who love their work, but as drudges. In this case pent- 
up energy is wildly released, like a flood breaking its dam. 
The demand for recreation in leisure time is urgent, in- 
escapable. Fortunately, even in our kind of society, there 
are many who have found their work self-expressive, 
recreative work. Of all persons they are most enviable. 
How to eliminate, even reduce, the amount of drudgery 
in life—that is the negative phase of our problem. How 
can the activity road be traveled without worn, weary feet 
and sad, aching, empty hearts? 

Here the school can help. A better and more extensive 
vocational guidance program can aid in the discovery 
and investment of talent. The school does not have to 
make drudges of pupils. Their work can be art, even fine 
art. It does not have to be repressive and misdirected. 
School leisure does not have to lead to indulgence. When 
the schools substitute art, wholesome recreation, for tasks 
and deadening routine, pupils will have learned to live 
and will, as adults, resent the drab drudgery of life. In 
school, because children’s tastes are not yet formed and 
their talents undisclosed, what begins as a task may end 

as a joy. The uncut gem is not yet a thing of beauty, but 
it will be. (Continued on Page 466) 
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Play as a Means of Social Adjustment 








NEVA L. BOYD 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, Northwestern University 


dancing, and sports throughout the world, in the 

most highly developed civilized cultures and in the 
lowest primitive groups, provokes inquiry in those of us 
who are promoters of play.* What does this prevalence 
of play mean, and what is its significance for us? We 
are aware that cultural groups—tribes and nations—have 
developed within themselves patterns of play common to 
all of them, some of which we label games. These games 
are essentially human behavior patterns, for traditional 
games are folkways, or ways of behaving which tend in a 
general way to become patterned and set. In some of 
their simpler forms they are patterned by the functioning 
of the physical body in running, jumping, climbing, 
kicking, throwing, and so forth, but games are by no 
means confined to such elementary forms and obvious 
types of behavior. They range from the simple to the 
highly complex and embody not only bodily functioning 
but the most subtle emotional and social behavior as 
well. The simpler forms arise independently in prac- 
tically all cultural groups, and even though different 
cultures develop game patterns peculiarly their own, many 
of them are readily assimilated into other cultures. 

Such dramatic events in everyday life as the capture 
of slaves, the going to market, and tribal combat may 
constitute the basis of board games similar in pattern to 
backgammon and chess. 

The dramatic incident which gives rise to the game 
may fade out as the game passes from generation to gen- 
eration or from one to another cultural group, but the 
pattern remains intact and stands out clearly even as the 
patterns of cities seen from an airplane become more 
vivid as the details disappear. Only through the perspec- 
tive afforded by an extensive study of games however, 
are these patterns discovered. 

Just as mathematics is a way, or manner of thinking, 
so play is a way of social behaving. Thus when games, 
used as educational nutriment, are well correlated with 
the growth and development of the players, they induce 
normal patterns of social behavior, characteristic of no 
other activity. Moreover, the players abstract, or learn 
each according to his own growth and development, and 
much of this “learning” is on the unverbalizable level. 

Do we realize that when a player runs and catches a 
fly ball, he is behaving “intelligently” in a four-dimen- 
sional world, but that it takes the physicist to make the 
theoretical abstraction? The player experiences it on the 
unverbalizable level, and the physicist talks about it on 


Te prevalence of such forms of play as games, 


*A paper presented at the Women’s Athletic Section, American 
Physical Education Association Convention, St. Louis, Missouri, 1936. 


the intellectual level, a thing he could never do had he 
not himself experienced it many, probably thousands of 
times, on the unverbalizable level. 

Much of learning and in fact much of living inevitably 
takes place on this level. That is, we experience what can 
never be put into words. 

Games afford unique experience on this level, and be. 
cause the events of the game occur in such close sequence 
—are so restricted in time and space—cause-effect rela- 
tions are more meaningful to the player, hence he ab- 
stracts more than he does in less meaningful situations, 
Both because play is meaningful and because in its more 
elementary forms it is essentially primitive behavior, it 
is easily invoked. This explains why all peoples, even 
mental defectives and the insane, play so readily. 


MAN released from the Chicago state hospital for 
the insane related his experience with play as fol- 
lows: “I knew I was insane but I couldn’t pull myself 
out of it. Every day we were taken out to the play field, 
but the attendant kept us sitting on the benches doing 
nothing. One day I looked up and saw a new attendant. 
He had a ball in his hand. I stood up and he threw the 
ball to me. The instant it struck my hands it was as if 
my spine was frozen. We threw the ball back and forth 
for a little while. I was perspiring and so exhausted I 
could hardly walk but for the first time I knew I could be 
cured. It was the ‘feel’ of that ball in my hands that 
made me sure. It went all through my body the way it 
did when I played ball as a boy.” 

In response to this man’s request, he was allowed to 
work in the occupational therapy, which may be con- 
sidered as manual play, and within a year was released 
from the hospital, cured. 

More than twenty-five years ago, the principal of a 
public grade school employed a play leader in preference 
to a physical education teacher, for the purpose of cre- 
ating better social relations among the children. In the 
first grade was a little boy who had been there for two 
years. Although he had never been able to learn anything 
in the academic subjects, he was permitted to join the 
other first-grade children in a twenty-minute daily play 
period. He labored under two distinct handicaps: poor 
muscular development and coordination, and mental re- 
tardation. His behavior indicated utter frustration. The 
leader took him by the hand and helped him through the 
games even though it was apparent that they were mean- 
ingless for him. After about three months he began to 
“wake up,” as the play leader expressed it, and to take 
initiative in the games. The primary teacher observed 
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his awakening interest in the classroom also. Before the 
end of the school year the boy was playing the games in- 
telligently and running as fast as the other children, 
although he still showed some signs of poor coordination. 
In a period of three years with no tutoring or special 
treatment of any kind it was evident by his activity on 
the playground and by the fact that he was doing. better 
than average grade work of children of his own chrono- 
logical age, that he had completely overcome physical and 
mental handicaps. 

These appear to be cases of blockage which one might 
expect would be released by play. No such prognosis is 
ordinarily made however, for institutional cases of mental 
defectiveness, and yet an experiment in the Lincoln, IIli- 
nois, State School and Colony, in which active recreation 
is given to approximately two thousand patients, has re- 
sulted in phenomenal success. 

Seventy boys who previously sat hour after hour in 
idleness now are playing good enough basketball to win 
their share of games in competition with teams from the 
local high schools; girls whose intelligence quotients 
range from 40 to 49 have mastered dances of the type 
taught to high school girls of normal mentality; a band 
of approximately sixty low-grade men ranging in chrono- 
logical age from eighteen to forty-six years have learned 
over two hundred popular tunes, which they play on 
kazoos. ° 

The work at the Lincoln State School reveals that the 
play program for mental defectives differs only slightly 
from that of normal children, the chief difference lying 
in the more limited ability of the mental defectives and 
their total inability to play games having intellectual 
content. 

There is no mystery about this when these activities 
are seen to be human behavior patterns produced by 
normal behavior and in turn inducing normal behavior. 
Games are chiefly group behavior, hence serve a unique 
purpose in development. They may be classified on the 
basis of various dominant factors, such as special types 
of bodily skills, social organization, cooperative inter- 
action or team play, and intellectual content, and ar- 
ranged in a scale on the basis of these factors. Such 
classification reveals the fact that a complex game may 
embody a great many factors in different degrees, which 
coincide variously with the abilities of the players. Thus 
individual equipment and potential capacity determine 
what the players put into and get out of the game. 

Obviously then, players may simultaneously express 
different levels of intelligence in the same game, just as 
persons differently equipped may deal on widely different 
levels of intelligence with the same data of another type. 
We know, for example, that the skilled mechanic and the 
trained engineer may deal with essentially the same prob- 

lem but on different levels. The mechanic who has no 
theoretical knowledge of mathematics or physics may, 
work successfully but necessarily on a lower level of in- 
telligence than does the engineer. Both, poukvtir, deal 
with the same basic problem and to some degree with 
the same set of facts, although the engineer is aware of 
factors of which the mechanic knows nothing. 
The playing of traditional games parallels the experi- 
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ence of the mechanic and the engineer, the same game 
admitting a range of play from a low level comparable to 
that of the mechanic to the high level comparable to that 
of the engineer. The game of dominoes, for example, may 
be played on a low level by a child who plays without cal- 
culating more than the immediate result of his moves, or 
it may be played on a higher level by one who determines 
his moves on the basis of all the exposed pieces and cal- 
culates both the immediate and remote results, thus rais- 
ing his play to a higher intellectual level without altering 
the fundamentals of the game pattern. Further, a play- 
ing group may include a range of “intelligence” compa- 
rable to that of the mechanic and the engineer, and yet 
the game may result in the social adjustment of all the 
players. 

Another significant fact is that when the fundamentals 
of the game pattern are kept stable, even though there is 
considerable variation in the ability of the players, they 
are disciplined by being held to a pattern of behavior that 
has been created by generations of players. This disci- 
pline contributes both to the stabilization of the nervous 
system and to the social adjustment of the person. 

So significant are the dominant factors in these be- 
havior patterns in their effect upon persons, socially, 
physiologically, and psychologically, that a form which 
the dance represents should be included, for the dance 
is the same general type of behavioristic pattern as the 
game and, like the game, is essentially primitive behavior; 
so “primitive” indeed, that we make any type of event 
the occasion for its legitimate expression. 

Dancing, then, must be included in this discussion even 
though I am incapable of analyzing its more profound 
aspects. When it is analyzed in terms of physiological 
and social behavior patterns, an immeasurable contribu- 
tion will have been made to both education and psy- 
chiatry. 

A type of dance closely related to the game and com- 
monly called the folk dance—the dance of the people— 
is characterized by the spirit of play. Such dances have 
sprung up, as have games, as forms of play and are danced 
for the pleasure they afford rather than to influence fate, 
as do the ceremonial dances of primitive peoples, or an 
audience as do the artistic dances of the contemporary 
professional stage. 

When we use these behavior patterns — games and 
dances—in education in the free style which character- 
izes their production, we bring this aspect of educational 
practice into line with organized and ordered group be- 
havior by stimulating the functioning of the individual 
in his group relations. In other woftls; we creaté the con- 
ditions conducive to the functioning“of the organism 
as a whole. Such educationalprocedure inevitably stimu- 
lates a healthy functioning of the nervous system and 
gives order and unity to group behavior. Therefore, a 
well-selected program coordinate with the growth and 
development of the person raises the behavior to pro- 
gressively higher levels, for, as I have said, the game and 
the dance are patterns embodying»not.only primitive be- 
havior but the higher social and psychological aspects of 
behavior as well. 

Since one of the most subtle aspects of this play 
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behavior is the psychological, I shall attempt to analyze 
it. What is the psychological condition which makes 
games play instead of dull routine or boresome regimen- 
tation? It has taken me many years to answer this 
question to my own satisfaction. 

A play situation is an artificial situation, temporarily 
and imaginatively set up, and a game is such a play 
situation determined by rules and roles. Figuratively 
speaking, the act of playing is psychologically picking one- 
self up from a genuine situation and setting oneself down 
in an artificial one and acting consistently within that 
situation, that is, complying with the rules and playing 
the assigned roles of the game. As soon as the game is 
ended the whole psychological structure of the game is 
dissolved. 

Apparently this is what happens in a dramatic pro- 
duction on the stage. The audience vicariously enters 
into the situation and acts imaginatively with the actors 
until the curtain goes down. 

We are all aware of the fact that the amateur actor 
must psychologically keep im character if he holds his 
audience. We are familiar with the phenomenon of the 
amateur losing his audience the moment he is psycho- 
logically diverted from the situation of the play and his 
role in relation to it, in other words, when he gets out 
of character. 

Playing a game is psychologically different in degree 
but not in kind from dramatic acting. The ability to 
create an artificial situation imaginatively and to play 
a role in it is a tremendous experience, a sort of vacation 
from one’s everyday self and the routine of everyday 
living. We observe that this psychological freedom cre- 
ates a condition in which strain and conflict are dissolved 
and potentialities are released in the spontaneous effort 
to meet the demands of the situation. 

Now if this psychological condition is present, it is suffi- 
cient inducement to make the players put into the game 
their sense of what it requires in effort, cooperation, and 
voluntary obedience to the rules, and if it is not present, 
it makes necessary the injection of forms of stimulation 
extraneous to the game pattern in order to control the 
behavior of the players. One of the forms gf such stimu- 
lation most commonly employed is an overemphasis on 
competition, which I contend is wholly unnecessary, pro- 
vided the psychological condition, as I have described it, 
is present. 

I want to make my point of view on competition clear. 
A study of games is sufficient proof that competition is 
inherent in many of them. I accept competition then, be- 
cause it is a fact and, I think, of value not only in play 
but in life. A game is a problem, and those who lay it 
accept the challenge for its solution. Competition has no 
element of jealousy, envy, hatred, and unfairness; it is 
a process of abetting one another in progressively greater 
achievements in individual effort and in cooperative group 
interaction, in which winning is not the chief source of 
enjoyment, but only one incident, even though an im- 
portant one in that it marks the final step in the solution 
of the problem. Thus each repetition of a game, even when 
played with the same competitors, constitutes a new con- 
figuration, hence is a new problem and inevitably brings 
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forth a new procedure or new series of acts in its 


Soluti 
I contend that rewards of any kind, even wae 
emphasis on winning with its concomitant Publicj 


cheering, flag waving, and the like, tend to divert inter. 
est from the solution of the problem itself and to 
these extraneous factors the chief objective of play. This 
would defeat largely all I have claimed for play. 

The gambler is but an extreme example of this tend. 
ency. He does not play the game for the enjoyment of 
pitting his wits against his opponent in solving the prob. 
lem, but, on the contrary, he uses a game as a Means of 
getting his opponent’s money. In fact, the gambler is not 
interested in the game; he is interested in the stakes, g 
thing totally extraneous to the game itself. By subg. 
tuting publicity, rewards, and points for the gamblers 
stakes are we not tending to kill intrinsic interest in the 
game? When that interest is killed, players are like jaded 
gamblers, dead to everything but the extraneous rewards 

Competition, then, has its rightful place because it js 
an inherent part of many games, but it has no place jp 
many of them, nor in such sports as swimming, skiing, 
and skating, which are not competitive in any sense, and 
when they are made so they tend to lose their intringie 
value for the participants. 


pray and sports are similar to, if not actually of, the 
arts. When the peasant woman, for instance, puts 
beautiful embroidery on her blouse, when her husband 
plays folk tunes on his concertina, or when the Indian 
woman shapes a bowl into a fine design, it is for their 
intrinsic value and because there is inherent in human 
nature a tendency to bring the object world into unity and 
harmony. Traditional games, many sports, and dances 
are structurally art designs. To illustrate: I saw a Danish 
teacher give a class of Y.W.C.A. physical education teach- 
ers what she called folk games. As I watched her, I noted 
that she had taken good units of design, that is, tradi- 
tional dance figures and combined them so that they did 
not make a good design. The combined elements did not 
express unity, the dancers did not move easily and natv- 
rally from one figure to another. I knew enough about 
folk games and dances to be sure these were “teacher” 
created and not “folk” created, and upon inquiry I found 
this to be true. 
Just as we are disturbed by a bad design in our wall 
paper whether we know anything about the theory of art 
or not, so we are disturbed by these poor designs in the 
game and the dance. Conversely, good designs give us a 
sense of harmony, because they are in harmony with what 
we might call organismal behavior. 
One factor in the art aspect of play, then, is structure, 
or design, and another is that psychological point I have 
argued. 
I anticipate a question: how can a teacher create this 
psychological condition? I answer: by choosing such 
traditional play patterns as I have suggested and by her- 
self psychologically getting into the situation and per 
mitting the players to do so through freedom of action. 
When this psychological condition is present, the players 
are stimulated to action in a meaningful situation, which 
(Continued on Page 465) 
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NE of the problems which concerns those who are 
responsible for the physical education programs 
of high schools and colleges today is the rela- 

tionship of that program to the dance, and in particular 
to that contemporary movement which is called the 
modern dance.** Is the modern dance an expression of the 
basic values and ideals of physical education, or is it a 
fad, a passing mode of reaction against older and more 
solid forms of dance? Are its physically demanding 
techniques fundamentally sound? Are they within the 
range of the average college and high school girl, or do 
they strain the body beyond the precepts of a sane kinesi- 
ology? To what extent can the reaction of the average 
audience against the modern dance be discounted as a 
natural response to a new form of art, destined in time 
to be changed into enthusiastic appreciation as the art 
becomes more familiar? What bonds of relationship are 
there between the aims of physical education and the 
* This article was presented as a paper before the Dance Section of 
the American Physical Education Association Convention, St. Louis, 
Missouri, April 17, 1936. 
_ 1The term “modern” is obviously only a convenient tag. Every art 
Is modern in its own day, if it is alive. The author uses the term be- 


cause it serves to remind one of the truth just stated, and also be- 
Cause there is at the present time no more satisfactory term. 
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purpose of the modern dance which justify 
the promissory note that a director of physical 
education gives when she engages an instruc- 
tor to teach it and extends her cooperation 
and support? 

The interest with which these questions are 
being asked is characteristic of the alertness 
of the physical education movement to developments 
which promise an enrichment of its fundamental pro- 
gram. It is also, in the judgment of the author, an indi- 
cation that even those who are most doubtful about the 
ultimate value of the modern dance have unconsciously 
felt the vigor and quality of a significant art. The reason 
for this is that the modern dance is, at least in part, an 
outgrowth of the impulses which have given rise to the 
physical education movement. It is the kind of dance 
which results when the goals of physical education are 
clarified and communicated on a conscious and artistic 
plane. The modern dance puts into art form the meanings 
and the philosophy of life for which physical education 
stands. It is physical education’s own dance, its own art. 

Its origin attests that. In its inception, the modern 
dance stems from Isadora Duncan. The idea which led 
her to free the dance from outmoded forms and outgrown 
ideals was an intuition of the body and its capacity for 
free movement identical in principle with the basic idea 
underlying the modern physical education movement. As 
Elizabeth Selden says in her recent book, The Dancer’s 
Quest, Isadora Duncan “succeeded in freeing the body; 
the dance took off its slippers and corsets.” With her the 
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dance returned “to dignity of motion and to a common- 
sense treatment of the body; by its simplicity and natu- 
ralness, it endeared itself to modern educators and made 
its way into the educational system, especially in America, 
where the Greek ideals of physical education found a 
ready echo.”” She felt the same need for a more natural 
approach to the human body as a means of expression 
that was enlarging and transforming the drills of tradi- 
tional gymnastics into the free and creative body activi- 
ties that characterize the present approach. 

This impulse, as it was felt in physical education and 
the dance alike, was romantic at first. That is to say, it 
relied upon spontaneous, emotionally charged movement, 
without extended consideration of a science of body tech- 
niques or of ultimate aims and goals. In both cases, there 
was only a hope for and a promise of real education and 
vital art, a promise that waited upon the scientific study 
of body capacities and the intensive development of body 
skills to bring forth either a mature philosophy of physi- 
cal education or an adult art. This promise is now being 
fulfilled, and in both fields. Those who are primarily 
interested in physical education know how substantially 
founded a science the profession has become. Those who 
are primarily teachers of the dance know how the inten- 
sive study of the body as an art medium has transformed 
the romantic dance of Isadora Duncan and her followers 
into the modern dance. The important thing to note is 
that teachers of physical education and teachers of the 
dance alike have been responding to the same necessity 
for maturing the original insight common to both, by 
grounding each pursuit in a study of technical means 
and by clarifying the original, confused purposes of each 
into clear-cut educational and artistic goals. Following 
not divergent but parallel courses of development, touch- 
ing each other at countless points on the way, interacting 


2E. Selden, The Dancer’s Quest (Berkeley, California: The Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1935), p. 20. 
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to the mutual advantage of each, physical education an4 
the modern dance face each other not as Opponents by 
as partners, as mature products, one in the field of edy 
cation, the other in the field of art, of the same _ 
need to free the body for the fullest realization of see | 
human capacities. 

The more one examines physical education anq the 
modern dance in relation to each other, the more ig op, 
impressed with the truth of the thesis that has just beep 
stated. The most apparent point of union is the desire 
to cultivate the experience of satisfying movement. Blin, 
beth Selden has said that the modern dance ig yj 
related to “the American passion for movement for j 
own sake.”* So is physical education. Americans are, 
people who love the exhilaration of free, expansive actiy, 
ty. That love is rooted in the experiences of frontier life 
It is reinforced by the breadth of the American land an 
by the new means of increased mobility that have bee 
developed by machine civilization. It has led to th 
creation of such movement arts as the motion picture an 
the present social dance. It has transformed the charg. 
ter of American architecture and painting. It is today 
finding expression in an intense love of sports, an extragr. 
dinary development of physical education, and the mod. 
ern dance. 

But the relationship is an even closer one. The types 
of movement stressed in the modern dance are native to 
if not actually derived from, our activity experience, 
Whether the teachings of the dance or its programs are 
studied, the similarities are apparent. Reduce the move. 
ments of basketball or baseball or football on the slov. 
motion film, and they become the sustained movements 
of the dance. The wind-up is the swing; the delivery a 
percussive stroke. The pivot is the turn. From the trac 
come leaps, widespread and irresistible. Football men uw 
the fundamental pattern of the fall; they learn the wis 
dom of quick tension, quick release, and complete relar- 
ation. The pole vault mar 
shals and releases energy 
like a dance. Percussive, 
sustained, and swinging 
movements in activities ani 
sports all display in the qua: 
ity of their modes of action 
the method of gathering ani 
expending energy that char 
acterizes the modern dance 

Underlying these likeness 
is an identical conception d 
the nature of movement. On 
of the fundamental tenets ¢ 
the modern dance is tk 
principle that the torso is th 
center of energy, and thd 
movement must be initiattl 
therein, even if the ultimat 
points of discharge are th 
body extremities. This wi 
not sound like strange do 
trine to any teacher of phys 













3 Ibid., p. 77. 
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ical education, nor the cor- 
relative principle that energy 
can be most efficiently gath- 
ered and expended in the 
form of rhythmic alterna- 
tions of flexion and exten- 
sion, tension and release. 
The complete and smoothly 
coordinated integration of 
body energies which skilled 
coaching brings is precisely 
the aim of this new type of 
dance on the technical side. 

In the light of this rela- 
tionship, one may say that 
the modern dance uses and 
directs for expressional pur- 
poses the natural body move- 
ments which physical edu- 
cators teach. Instead of 
movement for the sake of 
some extrinsic goal, such as 
the winning of a game, the 
purpose is now intrinsic, the 
expressive realization of the qualities of movement in 
their own right and for their own sake. The immediate 
satisfyingness of movement which sports incidentally 
give in connection with the endeavor to develop “good 
form” is brought to the fore in the dance. In the game, 
it is form for the sake of skill which is stressed; in the 
dance it is skill for the sake of form—for the creative 
quality of movement which skill brings. This is, not to 
say that the modern dance starts with athletic move- 
ments as such and superimposes upon them a pantomimic 
kind of art. The dance may make use of game motives 
in an occasional composition, but it starts with move- 
ment itself. It gives conscious fulfillment to the experi- 
ence of movement by revealing its qualities for what they 
are in experience, so that the dancer may feel them and 
receive thereby an access of meaning and joy. 

It is natural for such a dance to stress vigor and large- 
ness of movement. The American is large, tall, built for 
broad, sweeping movement, well-fed, a glorier in the 
experience that activity gives. Therefore he has little 
use in the dance for the mincing steps of the traditional 
waltz or the delicate patterns of the ballet. Bare feet, 
broadly planted; strong movements gathering force and 
yet retaining lyrical elegance: these are the qualities of 
American movement and for that reason shape the con- 
temporary dance. It is not strange to find that high 
school and college girls (and boys as well) take to the 
modern dance, once they overcome a natural feeling of 
strangeness and begin to try its movements. For these 
movements are theirs, the ones with which they have be- 
come familiar during all the years of sports experience. 

The belief in the creative value of movement is basic, 
whether one examines the philosophy of physical educa- 
tion or that of the modern dance. Experience itself, at 
its best, is rhythmic movement. Life when it is fine is not 
passive but active. It is dance. Get men and women to 
move rightly, in harmony, with vigor, and toward valid 
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goals, and the educational problem is on the road to 
solution. This is what Plato meant many centuries ago 
when he made music and gymnastic the two fundamentals 
of ideal education: music—the movement of feet, sounds, 
and sight in harmony with right values; gymnastic— 
the trained body moving at the behest of the dance. 

Along with a belief in the importance of movement is 
the preoccupation of both physical education and the 
modern dance with form. As far as the dance is con- 
cerned, those who are unused to its particular type of 
movement are apt to think that the modern dance is arti- 
ficial and highly abstract. Usually, however, one does 
not view the insistence of a good sports’ instructor upon 
“good form” in the same light. And yet the purpose ‘is 
the same. The demand for effective coordination and 
efficient rhythm in sports is merely given an artistic aim 
and outlet in the dance. When the physical education 
teacher stimulates in students the desire to learn how to 
exert energy at the proper point with economy of effort, 
when he or she insists upon examining all the possibilities 
of movement until just the right skill is discovered and 
learned, when disciplined practice is demanded until a 
high degree of expertness is reached, the teacher is pre- 
paring students for a dance which makes the same kind 
of demands in its art. 

The ideal of form is, as a matter of fact, deeply im- 
bedded in the philosophy of physical education. A move- 
ment which achieves a desired end and therefore has form 
is the only right and ultimately natural one to make. 
There must be insistent and scientific search for more 
perfect means of movement. The modern dance, feeling 
the same ideal of perfection in form, has simply accepted 
the implications of these principles of art. Any move- 
ment of which the body is capable has value for expres- 
sion, and can be given its own quality of perfection. 
When that value is made explicit by selecting and per- 
fecting the best means for making it manifest, the value 
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has esthetic quality. The range of the vocabulary of 
movement is thus as unlimited as the range in human 
activity itself; in fact, the dance enlarges the boundaries 
of movement in its search for deeper meanings and more 
effective modes of communication. 

Much of the vocabulary of the modern dance seems 
distorted and grotesque to the average person. The dance 
today does use distortion, as must any contemporary art 
which desires to make a vital comment upon the disturbed 
and chaotic world in which we live. But there is less 
distortion in that sense in the modern dance than is 
customarily supposed. Most of the so-called grotesque- 
ness is a result of a free study of the expressional possi- 
bilities of movement. Even the unusual vocabulary which 
Martha Graham uses in her dance, and which often seems 
unnatural to the average individual because it violates 
certain accepted but totally irrelevant canons of modesty 
or beauty, appears on longer acquaintance to be the dis- 
covery of a faithful student of the human body who has 
found the intricately varied and thrillingly expressive 
patterns that the body can make, once it is conceived of 
as a free medium of art. The movement vocabulary of 
the modern dance enlarges the range of experience, per- 
fects the sense of form, and, even more importantly, 
speaks intimately to values already implanted by every- 
day experiences of movement. 

In connection with the vigor of form that characterizes 
the modern dance, there is the experience of joy-in- 
movement which it communicates to dancer and specta- 
tor alike. Here is another interest which the dance 
possesses in common with physical education. The old 
gymnastics missed the experience of joy in its stress upon 
drill. No educator worthy of his name today fails to 
regard this value as the most important which physical 
activity can generate. The same thing is true of the mod- 
ern dance. The search for patterns of movement which will 
call forth the organic energy of human beings in the most 
vital form is also a search on the subjective or conscious 
side for the sense of mastery that skilled movement 
brings. The words, exhilaration and joy, are used ad- 
visedly. For what both physical education and the dance 
seek is not a subjective and emotional happiness but a 
quite objective awareness of the power and surge and 
recreating value of the body in motion. The modern 
dance is a Nietzschean one in which man stretches to the 
limits of his cosmos and takes it in unto himself. The 
quality of exhilaration that permeates active living is 
brought to the fore. Physical education becomes art. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the modern dance should 
appeal to the adolescent today, when it is rightly and 
carefully taught. 

Physical education and the modern dance also meet in 
the respect which each feels for the fact of individual 
differences. There is no need to remind the reader how 
important the consideration of individual capacities and 
limitations has become in the modern physical education 
program. The same concern appears in the philosophy of 
the modern dance (if not always in its practice). The old 
dance required a certain uniform type of bodily perfec- 
tion. Only a few individuals could hope to be real 
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dancers; there was only one Pavlova or one Nijinski. 
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The technical demands of the ballet were insurmountab] 
to all except the privileged body. Thi Meri: 
i pt the privileged Dody. his selectivity we 
suitable to an essentially aristocratic art. The modem 
dance, as an expression of democratic ideals, takes th 
individual into account. Its techniques are adapted to - 
particular body with which each person must work 
Each dancer is led to explore and to cultivate the move. 
ments that are peculiarly suitable to her, after a general 
approach to movement has freed the body from the 
inhibitions of inactive and unimaginative living. Any one 
can learn to dance who can move and who has, besides 
a modicum of imagination, a sense of values, artistic 
integrity, and the will to persist at the creative task. 

The desire to release the artistic potentialities of each 
individual, no matter what type of body he or she may 
possess, accounts in part for the difficulty which audiences 
experience in adjusting to performances of the new dance. 
It is somewhat of a shock, perhaps, to see bodies that 
according to the accepted ideal were never meant ty 
dance. A norm of beauty, itself highly artificial ang 
aristocratic, is brought into play, whether one is aware of 
it or not, a norm that is inconsistent with the genuine 
ideals of physical education itself. Those who bring to 
the dance a sense of the right of each person to find 
esthetic fulfillment in movement will begin to see how 
expressive and truly beautiful even the most unlikely 
body can become when allowed and encouraged to develop 
a dance that is suited to its own limitations and capa- 
bilities. The modern dance, by declaring its faith in the 
creative capacity of the individual, whoever he or she 
may be, is thus exemplifying not only a basic principle 
of physical education but a fundamental aspect of the 
democratic venture and ideal. 

There is still a fifth important similarity in practice and 
outlook, the emphasis which is placed upon group activi- 
ty and expression. Perhaps more significant for the future 
than any other aspect of physical education is its stress 
upon the socializing value of group play. That, too, is 
part of the American tradition. American games are 
typically mass games: football, basketball, baseball. As 
mass games, however, they are not regimented in drill 
formation as gymnastics was—many thousands of per- 
sons going through exactly the same activity in precisely 
the same way. Rather, these games involve the intricate 
cooperation of many different kinds of skill in one com- 
plicated activity, the skills varying from individual to 
individual. They use the developed specialties of many 
kinds of people and weave them into a communal pattern. 
We sense important value in this type of group activity, 
in which there is perfection of individual attainment and 
yet a cooperative working-together toward a common end. 

Exactly the same conception of group movement char- 
acterizes the modern dance, and is producing a kind of 
group composition that, in a sense, has never before been 
created in the history of the dance. One needs to witness 
the intricate interweaving of individual dance patterns 
into an organic whole that characterizes the larger com- 
positions of the Graham or the Humphrey-Weidman 
groups to sense the quality of this new type of group 
dance. It is significant that dance leaders are using the 
(Continued on Page 463) 
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Sound Mind in Sound Body 


y 


GEORGE R. THROOP 


Chancellor, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


the general theme of physical education and its ne- 

cessity as a part of our educational scheme—is that 
we all agree upon the essentials and only vary in details 
more or less inconsequential.* Unfortunately, there is then 
little opportunity for disagreement, though I may en- 
deavor to place some emphasis in new places. A sorry 
state it is if under the New Deal we cannot quarrel about 
any and every subject. It is also customary now to inter- 
relate, correlate, coordinate, integrate, and what not, all 
and every to the new social outlook, whatever that is. I 
hope I may not seem entirely heretical in neglecting this 
interesting and abstract side of the subject, one that gives 
such free play to the imagination and possesses such a 
sentimental and compelling appeal for press and public 
alike, and endeavor instead to say a few words about 
some practical and direct aspects of this very interesting 
and valuable work from the point of view of one engaged 
in the actual responsibility of seeing that it is adapted to 
the students concerned, who after all don’t give a hang for 
the theories, provided that they enjoy it and feel it gives 
them something now and lays up a reserve for them 
henceforth. 

I should even like very much to make my short address 
a discussion of the papers that are to follow—taking the 
prerogative of the first speaker or the introducer in arro- 
gating to himself the entire subject at issue. But I shall 
rather begin by attempting to define the conception nec- 
essarily raised in the mind of a university administrator 
regarding the theoretical function of physical education, 
or perhaps as it might be termed, the conception whereby 
it appears at all in our picture and, secondly, the methods 
by which we think this conception might best be carried 
out. For, at any rate, whether we as administrators are 
informed or uninformed, sympathetic or unsympathetic, 
intelligent or not, we have at least a great deal to say in 
the matter, and if you as directors do not see that we are 
properly educated in these matters, we can only remain in 
our misconceptions. 

It is true that the picture of physical education pre- 
sents in America a totally different aspect from that in sev- 
eral otherwise comparable countries, such as France, Ger- 
many or England. In Germany there is now a great revival 
of sports on account of national pride, and this naturally 
extends somewhat into the universities. The average 
German student has, however, to speak with some evident 
exaggeration, kept fit, or at least stalwart, on beer, duel- 
ling, and much song. We may imagine that the vocal 


_—.. 


ic difficulty in making an address on this subject— 


*A paper delivered before the Section on College Physical Edu- 
cation, American Physical Education Association Convention, St. Louis, 
April 17, 1936, 


vibration performs somewhat the same effect as an auto- 
matic massaging machine, for at least they grow lusty in 
body and mind. In France, the Gallic temperament is 
undoubtedly sufficient to keep the body in rather violent 
vibration and that state of unrepose necessary for exer- 
cise, and the continual use of the arms, hands, features, 
and other parts of the anatomy in conversation affords 
more than a modicum of exertion, evidently and ap- 
parently, from the cradle to the grave. In England, the 
sports for sports’ sake idea has made its greatest progress. 
It has thoroughly permeated the greater universities and 
in its inculcation of sportsmanship has had a most sur- 
prising effect even on the life of the nation. The oppor- 
tunities given for collective and individual participation 
in athletics are intended in the main as outlets for the 
desires of the participants for physical exercise, purely and 
simply, and the individual pursuits of walking, rowing, 
and fowling are as a result also greatly favored. 


HIS account may seem to you hardly to the point. It 

gives the pretext for calling the contrast to your atten- 
tion and of reminding you that no country in the world 
as much as our own systematically approaches this 
question as one of recognized standing and as occupying 
a position not to be overlooked or minimized. Its organ- 
ized setup and its careful administration in the hands of 
competent men have been one of the most advanced and 
also most practical and successful phases of our American 
education. Its theory is established, and perhaps one 
might even say that its worth and value are now more 
consistently recognized and less attacked than any other 
feature of our educational system. This is probably be- 
cause its contribution is more apparent and its results 
less intangible than is the case with many of the academic 
disciplines. 

Its mental value is no less strong than its health con- 
ception, and I am tempted to base my own feeling of 
support in great part on that. The healthy stimulus to 
mental work arising from proper physical recreation can- 
not be overemphasized, and the even greater incentive to 
correct psychological attitude gained from what I may 
call with some flamboyancy “vibrant well-being” is to be 
seriously taken. The cobwebs of the brain are no less real 
from being figments of the imagination, and the joyous 
gusts of physical efforts will clear them as quickly as the 
sun disperses a mist. This seems, in fact, to me the main 
conception which we ought to carry in mind—one which 
while comprehending fully the direct physiological ad- 
vantage of exercise also sees through it the proper corre- 
lation of mental, physical, social, psychological effects on 
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the individual in his approach to and his attainment of 
the goal of self-sufficiency and mental stability and 
healthful reactions to his own situation and the problems 
of the world that surrounds him. The mens sana in cor- 
pore sano is no mere fiction of the poet’s imagination, and 
is only at times forgotten because of our cultivated disre- 
spect for tradition and the hectic search for innovation. 
The purification of the well-tried is often the most helpful 
program that we can follow. 

It is not to be claimed that physical exercise is not to 
be taken for health’s sake, and we may rate that as pri- 
mary if we choose. But I have desired strongly to empha- 
size, and wish to make clear, that its great function in 
higher education in particular is that of assistant to the 
fundamental purpose for which our institutions exist— 


the acquisition of learning and the advancement of knowl- 


edge. This function, in my opinion, is most clearly seen 
in this relationship and helps to bring that coordination 
of mind and body so necessary and so vital, and much bet- 
ter recognized at the present day than ever before. The 
methods by which the various programs of physical edu- 
cation are carried on in divers places show definitely the 
desire to meet a responsibility of this nature. That it is 


tied to and with a program that looks to the purely physi- 


cal future is desirable for ultimate results and the certain 
and clear understanding of the ends desired by those 
chiefly affected. 


HE above has had to do mainly with the conception 
and the end of the work. It may be called social in the 
broad sense, if you will, and I grant that it is indirectly 
that, but the term social is now so widely used and so 
grossly misused, I should say, that the end described, as 
I prefer, as one helping the individual to carry out more 


satisfactorily and competently his intellectual life, which 


is after.all the purpose for which he comes to a college 
or university, and adjusting his health and well-being to 


his later years, is after all a rather large but noble order. 
That this assists in a social outlook is to be granted, but 


the effect is indirect and the process not only one too con- 


sciously directed towards that distinct goal. 


This conception, any conception, can be almost infi- 
nitely expatiated upon, and the angles of support vari- 
ously substructed. Other functions and uses are also in 
point. But I shall stop at the point in order to give a 
short amount of time to what I believe to be the necessary 
methods of usefulness in a perfect program and a word 
of warning which I think is needed in view of a tendency 


to narrow the application process. 


It is not necessary to attempt to set forth in detail the 
various means employed in a physical education program 
in a well set up department. You are all experts in that 
line. My warning is against carrying out the work in a 
single or unique way. For instance, it has been largely 
customary in many places for the last decade to accept 
too readily the idea that the competitive spirit was after 
all the main idea, and that it should be developed and all 
exercise carried on around this central belief. This is al- 
most as if physical education were confined to the excel- 
lent anatomical specimens on the football squad, and 
all others of less heft and strength become merely on- 
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lookers. The American idea seems to be that no 
interested unless he can excel some one else 
thought seems to have escaped many that the per 
excel are in the minority and the majority are 
with no incentive except furnishing themselves 
fodder for their more doughty compeers. 

There are those who dislike not only the competi. 
tive side but the aspect of physical contact, and their 
number is not only likely to be larger but their interest 
will be lessened unless the work, either individual or ¢g) 
lectively, fits into their idea of both pleasure and profit, 
It is a matter of great satisfaction to me, and I shoul 
like to make it as emphatic as possible, that we ar 
gaining tremendously by the revival of what we may 
perhaps properly ¢all the old-fashioned gymnasium work. 
This is both individual and collective in its application, 
and while not affording the same basis in some respects 
as competitive games, it still furnishes an outlet for ip. 
dividual skill and also for collective work on either , 
small or a large scale that makes it an unusually adap}. 
able process. 

Above all there is now coming a better recognition of 
the value of scientific body-building exercises, call them 
calisthenics if you will, the name is unimportant, in | 
which no inferiority complex is possible and each man 
derives the maximum of good. This was the one greatest 
physical good achieved for the men in the war, and its 
larger use at present cannot be too highly commended, 
It ties closely with individual prescriptions worked out for 
special cases where special conditions must be met or 
particular weaknesses are to be diagnosed, prescribed for, 
and overcome. 

The advantage has become more evident than ever in 
other ways. As an illustration, our own football squad, 
and this may of course be true as well in many other 
places, spends the first fifteen minutes of its regular 
practice period in exercises intended to strengthen and 
flex all possible parts and muscles of the body, particu- 
larly those not normally strengthened in the course of 
actual practice and scrimmage. The results have been in 
the opinion of all most successful and satisfactory and 
illustrate the principle of the desirability of the most 
perfect all-round physical condition for any kind of 
ultra-vigorous sport. The large reduction in injuries is 
a main advantage and an understandable result. This is 
perhaps somewhat more comprehensible in football than 
in other branches of major and minor sports, but could, I 
believe, be of use in any direction under any circum- 
stances. The student who does care to compete finds his 
competition soundly based and his success made as reéli- 
able as can be done. 

It would be directly in order with what I have in 
mind to discuss more thoroughly the medical aspect of 
the health service, which should tie closely to the physical 
education program. In my opinion, the only really satis- 
factory operating method is through one man competent 
to be the general director of both. Intercollegiate ath- 
letics will also play a prominent part because of the very 
large number of students now participating on the various 
squads, for it is agreed by all that the most important, 
(Continued on Page 461) 
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The Function of Physical Education 
in the Growth Processes of Children 


By 


GEORGE F. ARPS 


Dean, College of Education 
The Ohio State University 


T is not without some hesitation that I venture to 
discourse in a field which may at first appear somewhat 
alien to the field of psycho-biology, in which I may 
presumably have earned the right to speak.* 

When we speak of the growth processes of children, 
as physical educationists do, we immediately involve all 
the sciences—physical and biological, inclusive of psy- 
chology. This, then, is my credential for appearing on 
your program. Moreover, when we speak of the growth 
processes of children, we are immediately confronted with 
growth processes as universal phenomena found every- 
where in nature, wherever we find life—plant or animal, 
simple or complex. The pattern of life of the human 
animal, when thrown into relationship with life processes 
throughout nature, is nothing but an enormously complex 
adaption of the simple pattern devised by nature for the 
amoeba. In fact, the fundamental, elemental characteris- 
tics of all life from the lowest to the top, from the simplest 
to the most complex—amoeba or man—are identical. 
These fundamentals are at least four in number—con- 
tractility, irritability, assimilation, and reproduction. The 
human animal is therefore to be considered as a part of 
and not apart from all plant and animal life found upon 
the earth. In other words, man is a relative of all other 
forms of life—structurally and functionally. And let it 
never be forgotten that the one permanent human value 
which is an object of continual pursuit is health. If health 
is not the problem of the physical educationist, then I am 
unable to understand what his rightful function may be. 

From the above brief orientation, it is clear that the 
function of physical education should be viewed as a 
companionate function with the sciences of life which 
have to do with an understanding of growth processes and 
how to promote them. Indeed, I am persuaded that the 
science of physical education stands at the top of all the 
applied sciences of life. It stands at the top in the sense 
that its primary function is to develop those processes of 
growth which the biologist and the psychologist make 
explicit. Theoretically, physical educators should know 
the essential facts of all the physical and mental pro- 
cesses of the human animal: for is it not his primary 
and essential business to develop symmetrically all these 


processes through appropriate exercises, so that the adult 


*A paper delivered before the Mid-West District Association 
Convention at Grand Rapids, March, 1936. 


may emerge from youth and youth from infancy as a 
well balanced and vigorous personality? This is a large 
order. But how can he prescribe intelligent exercise for 
defective metabolism or respiration, or elimination, or 
assimilation, or any other bodily process if he is in 
ignorance of any one of these processes? The order is not 
too large. 

From the foregoing, it will be evident that the physical 
educationist should be, and is something more than a 
superficial playground artist whose chief professional 
virtue consists in being expert in many sports without 
the remotest appreciation of the bearing of any sport 
on any bodily or mental development. It is this latter 
viewpoint which still prevails in the minds of the aca- 
demic “respectables!” How much of this stigma is 
merited remains for others to determine. 


HE physical educationist of the future will occupy a 

position in the field of health second only to the phy- 
sician, provided he works out a close correlation between 
bodily and mental processes and provided he relates 
these processes to a remedial and preventative program 
of body and mind building. I am strongly of the convic- 
tion that physical education is from beginning to end 
nothing more than health education. If the function of 
the physical educationist is primarily to develop the phy- 
sical and intellectual vigor of youth by making actual the 
potential integrity of the growing organism, then he is 
essentially a health officer. Furthermore, if his function 
also consists in defeating or correcting growth distortions 
—a function now preventative, now remedial—then again 
he is essentially a health officer. These distortions arise 
out of defective heredity, on the one hand, and environ- 
mental shortcomings due to social and educational mis- 
treatment on the other. Not to be able to distinguish 
between acquired and hereditary defects and not to be 
able to detect differences in defects in different indi- 
viduals in advance of prescribing the appropriate form 
of remedial exercise may result in permanent distortions 
of both mind and body. Your colleagues in related 
sciences, and the cultural brethen, I fear, do not yet 
recognize this modern viewpoint in physical education. 

The physical educationist who does not analyze tennis, 
golf, archery, baseball, volleyball, bowling, or any other 
form of sport or play in terms of the kind and variety of 
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tissues brought into function, is nothing more than a 
mechanic. He is in no sense an educational scientist. A 
physical educationist who knows nothing about the na- 
ture of fatigue products and their effects on behavior, 
physical and mental, is lacking in essential health know- 
ledge and may do incalculable harm. A physical educa- 
tionist who knows nothing of the deleterious effects of 
sugar and other forms of poisoning and the relation of 
these effects on health and behavior is simply uninformed 
as to the essential purpose of health education. A physical 
educationist who is uninformed on, and indifferent to the 
organic effects of disturbed or denied sleep is likely to 
ascribe many forms of misbehavior to maliciousness and 
willfulness of diabolical origin and deliberate intention. 
Nothing could be further from the truth; and no mis- 
treatment of the young has been more fertile in develop- 
ing distortions of personality and general misery than 
ignorance on the part of teachers and parents as to the 
bodily and mental condition of children. 

These few illustrations will perhaps make clear the 
imperative necessity of a thoroughgoing knowledge of 
the vital processes of the growing young as a prerequisite 
to playground activity. It involves more than this; it 
involves a knowledge of individual differences in these 
processes; it involves prescriptive differences in the ap- 
plication of remedial exercises. I strongly suspect that 
much of the service in the field proceeds in disregard 
of this fundamental principle. The practice seems to be 
mass treatment without any serious recognition of bodily 
and mental differences. 


HERE is still much misunderstanding of the real 

meaning of physical education. In an early day physi- 
cal education was regarded as a “muscle and record cult.” 
For this reason and by reason of an unsavory history, 
physical eduction has been denied a place alongside the 
accepted disciplines of higher education. It is no longer 
true that physical education is synonymous with gym- 
nastics and sports when these are considered as ends in 
themselves. 

The task of physical education, as it appears to me, 
is to adapt to the needs of the individual the appropriate 
exercises, sports, or gymnastics as these needs are in- 
dicated in the findings of the sciences of physiology, 
psychology, and allied disciplines. These needs will vary 
endlessly from individual to individual. 

The failure of the physical educationist, on the one 
hand, and the life scientists on the other, to coordinate 
the discovered needs of human beings with the appro- 
priate exercise is a cogent reason for the mild ostracism 
which now obtains with respect to the attitude of uni- 
versities and colleges toward physical education. The 
nature of this coordination must always be determined 
by reference to the process of metabolism. 

The metabolic rate varies from individual to individual 
and in the individual from infancy to mature adulthood. 

The old type school, with its militaristic discipline 
and the consequent rigidity of posture, inflicted untold 
injury to the normal growth processes. It is at this point 
that the physical educationists should have protested to 
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school administrators on the ground of interfer 
the proper metabolic rate. Did the physical ed 
do so? They did not. Nor are they doing so 
progressive schools of today permit a great 
free movement during study periods and in the recitatig 
Concessions are made to the natural, normal activity g 
necessary to growth changes. It is altogether likely tha 
many nervous diseases now so common in adults are 
traceable to the martinet type of teacher who insisteg an 
external order and thereby created the direst king of 
internal disorder. The growth processes are thus retarded 
Serious psychological concomitants attend metabolic in 
terference—inattention, unclear comprehension, fayjy 
concepts, unclear and diminished perceptions, and eny. 
tional imbalance. Unless due regard is paid to the norma 
metabolic changes in those early years, it is infinite 
better to keep children out of school until the age af 
ten or twelve. 

The physical educationists inadvertently failed to exer. 
cise their rightful function of informing teachers, pring. 
pals, superintendents, and parents of the ill effects— 
psychological, social, and physical—which attend serious 
restrictions of bodily movements when children are cop. 
fined for long periods of time in school rooms, oftey 
badly lighted and ventilated. It is the prime business of 
the physical educationist to apply the facts of mental and 
physical hygiene not only to children but to the teachers 
as well. In fact, the physical educationist is as much 
concerned with the growth processes of children within 
the schoolroom as outside of it. Troublesome children 
are usually afflicted with some bodily disturbances. When 
not serious enough for medical attention they should be 
referred to the physical educationist for diagnosis and 
treatment. Not infrequently children are undernourished 
or improperly fed, or lacking in sleep. These, and hu- 
dreds of other forms of mistreatment of children inter- 
fere with the normal metabolic growth rate. After the 
school physicians the school nurse and the physical 
educationist constitute the most important auxiliary 
agents in the education of the young. Indeed, it is my 
firm conviction that the failures in academic work are 
attributable more to bodily disturbances than to lack of 
intelligence. 
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N the past half century, human society has witnessed 

an astonishing revolution in the condition of living. 
Modern inventions have relieved man of practically all 
arduous physical toil and placed at his disposal con 
veniences undreamed of a century ago. The ordinary 
middle class man today enjoys comforts beyond anything 
enjoyed by Croesus. The net results of modern man’s 
ingenuity has brought on a veritable flood of physical 
and mental disabilities. The automobile, the telephone, 
the radio, farm machinery, industrial robots of all variety 
have deprived man of the necessity of physical exertions 
so necessary to the normal maintenance of organic toni- 
city. For millions of years man walked. This natural 
mode of locomotion is rapidly becoming a lost art. All 
the vital organs and all bodily tissues—voluntary and 
involuntary—experience necessary metabolic changes 
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through this simple form of exercise. Add to this the 
strain of economic hardship, the severe competition which 
modern living entails, widespread unemployment and, in 

1, the rapid pace of living—all of these and more 
general, ‘ ‘ ° A 
will account for the alarming increase in self-destruction, 
shattered morale, nervous wreckage, and fear-obsessed 
"i physical educationist concerned himself with 
the afflictions of mankind due to the mechanization’ of 
man’s physical activities? Has he concerned himself with 
an analysis of the deleterious effects of the practical sus- 
pension of physical exertions? Are the objectives of 
physical education partially derived from an understand- 
ing of the bodily effects of artificial and unnatural con- 
ditions of living? Do these objectives command a pro- 
gram of exercise and recreation calculated to neutralize 
the deleterious consequences of enforced physical in- 
activity? I do not know. This is your problem, -the solu- 
tion of which is obviously imperative. No other science 
or academic discipline is directly responsible for its solu- 
tion. There is no problem more acutely related to indi- 
vidual and social health. 

Reliable report has it that functional disorders have 
greatly increased during the past two decades; that the 
number of beds in American hospitals occupied by 
patients afflicted by functional ailments equals the num- 
ber of beds occupied by patients afflicted with organic 
diseases. Modern conditions of inactive living destroy the 
balance between the catabolic and anabolic processes. The 
task of the physical educationist, as it seems to me, is to 
restore this balance. Here then is a challenge to physical 
education, the like of which has no equal in social import- 
ance. Certainly no subject in any curriculum of the uni- 
versity is charged with greater responsibility, and cer- 
tainly no subject is confronted with a greater opportunity 
for human service. 

To emphasize this point I read to you an editorial 
from The Manchester Guardian of December 6, 1935: 

“Addressing a meeting of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, Dr. Cyril Norwood, in England, 
said, ‘in our school we ought to take physical education 
as seriously as any academic subject. We should build up 
a complete structure of physical education. Children 
should be studied individually and graded as they were 
graded for mental capacity, and every school should have 
a qualified physical trainer with a doctor in the back- 
ground.’ 

“The physical education of the child should be con- 
trolled up to the age of eighteen, and after that much 
greater facilities for exercise and games should be pro- 
vided than those which are available today. Dr. Nor- 
wood emphasized that he did not regard the training of 
the body as an end in itself. It was a means of producing 
alertness, initiative, leadership, a sense of rhythm and 
a sense of beauty.” 


have spoken of the relation of physical activity to 
metabolism and to the sciences concerned with the 
growth of the various bodily tissues. I have indicated the 
function and responsibility of the physical educationist in 
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the development of children in and out of school. The 
picture here presented in briefest outline would be incom- 
plete without some reference to the connection between 
physical education and psychology. 

Functional disturbances—hysteria, worries, fears, com- 
plexes and other emotional and neurotic ailments—are 
increasing at an alarming rate. From 1880 to 1923 there 
was an increase of 533 per cent of the mentally unstable 
in England. Since functional disorders are not amenable 
to accepted medication, it is well to inquire as to what as- 
sistance the physical educationist may render to this 
large group of ailing souls. 

The psychiatrist and psychologist may diagnose these 
disorders and may introduce stimuli which arouse desir- 
able responses, i.e., responses which displace undesirable 
ones. For the most part, however, their activity is analyti- 
cal and not restorative. The former have legal sanction 
for commitments to detention institutions for aggravated 
cases and have established sanitariums for less acute 
cases. But neither of these two professional classes is 
primarily engaged in preventative service. It is precisely 
this type of service which society will more and more 
expect the physical educationist to render. The causes of 
functional imbalance are clearly traceable to the condi- 
tions under which children are compelled to live during 
the adolescent and pre-adolescent periods. 

Physical education teachers who are informed of the 
psychiatric and psychological facts covering this span of 
human life are in a strategic position, not only to discover 
abnormal behavior but to prescribe appropriate activity 
to correct it. These teachers see and live with the pre- 
adolescent and adolescent youth outside the classroom 
when they are responding or not responding normally. 
This out-of-class activity presents a golden opportunity 
for detection of abnormal behavior in its earliest stages. 
In these cases the physical educationist should imme- 
diately consult with the classroom teacher, the school 
nurse, the parents, the psychologist, the psychiatrist. A 
remedial program of physical exercise or activity, psy- 
chologically appropriate to the defect, should be placed 
in operation. The immediate objective should be to re- 
direct the course of attention. In many cases, children’s 
fears and worries may be neurologically drained off by 
modifying the stimuli which continue to play upon the 
boy or girl in an unwholesome environment. This may 
involve a complete change in attitude on the part of the 
parents or classroom teacher; or it may involve a radical 
shift in associations. In any case, there is no remedy ex- 
cept in sonié shift in the direction of the attentive pro- 
cess. It will be evident that this is a cooperative enterprise 
in which the physical educationist of the future will 
definitely assume leadership. 


N summary it may be said: (1) that the future educ- 

ationist will definitely be recognized as a preventative 

and remedial health officer; (2) that his objective will be 

the maintenance of physical growth balance through an 

understanding of the metabolic changes in bodily tissues, 

on the one hand, and the maintenance of emotional 
(Continued on Page 463) 
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VOL. VII SEPTEMBER, 1936 Number 7 
HIS month of September, 1936, 
marks an important milestone in the 

An . history of the American Physical Edu- 
Anniversary cation Association — the fortieth anni- 


versary of the publication of Volume I, 
Number 1 of the American Physical Education Review, 
which has served ever since (with a change of name in 
1930 to THE JOURNAL oF HEALTH AND PHysICAL EDUu- 
CATION) as the official organ of the Association. An exam- 
ination of this first periodical publication gives to the 
historically-minded reader a vivid picture of the activities 
and interests of the Association at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and of some of the changes which have 
taken place in the character and scope of our profession 
during the forty-year period that has intervened since 
then. 

The Table of Contents reveals the ambition of the edi- 
torial committee, consisting of Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, 
Dr. George Fitz, and Ray Greene Huling, to provide 
material for the interest of all members of the profession, 
and to present discussions of the current problems—an 
ambition which has stimulated every succeeding Editor 
of the Review and the JournaL. A Committee Report 
of the Boston Society and an article by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
deal with the question of the relative values of physical 
education and military drill in the public schools from 
the points of view of physical development and of train- 
ing for military service. Ellery H. Clark, a contestant in 
the 1896 Olympic Games at Athens, reported on the ath- 
letic ability and training habits of the various national 
teams represented at these contests, and on the probable 
effect the Games would have on the future development 
of physical education as well as on the development of 
international understanding and friendship. Dr. Hartwell 
contributed a scholarly and vivid picture of the life and 
work of “Peter Henry Ling, the Swedish Gymnasiarch,” 
and Ernst Hermann reported on the physical training 
program of the city of Braunschweig, Germany. Other 
articles discussed the educational value of manual train- 
ing and the influence of exercise on growth. A description 
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of the municipal swimming pool recently opened ; 
Brookline, Massachusetts, included an explanation of th 
advantages of the new rain baths over bath tubs for the 
bathers, but made no mention of any provision for ster. I 
lizing the pool water. : 

“A Statistical Sketch of the Present Status of Physical 
Training,” by Karl Zapp presents some figures well worth 
comparing with present-day statistics. He estimated from 
the incomplete figures available that there were at that 
time approximately 193,000 active members in the vari 
ous gymnastic organizations of the country, including the 
North American Turner Bund, the Bohemian Soko} the 
Y.M.C.A., and the A.A.U. Two hundred and sixtycnin 
cities, comprising a school population of almost two mj. 
lion, reported the existence of some form of physical edy. 
cation program in the schools, and ninety-eight citig 
reported the employment of special teachers of physical 
training. Practically all these programs had been put into 
operation within the ten years preceding his report, 

The Association at that time was named the American 
Association for the Advancement of Physical Education, 
However, the spirit of its members and their interest jy 
the improvement of the physical condition and efficiency 
of the children of the United States are very much the 
same as on that day, forty years ago, when the first issue 
of the American Physical Education Review was mailed 
out to the 661 members of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Physical Education. 


N MANY ways, physical education is 


—— now contributing toward the realiz- 
in the tion of a program of healthful and en- 
Home joyable activities in the home. Physical 


education is training a generation of 
mothers and fathers who will have had game interests 
which they can share with their children. It is a pleasing 
spectacle to see a whole family on a swimming and picnic 
outing, or a father and son golf tournament, or a brother 
and sister playing badminton in the back yard. Physical 
education has recently popularized many space-economiz 
ing games like badminton, paddle tennis, table tennis, 
shuffleboard, volleyball, and others that can be played in 
small spaces either outside or in a recreation room. It has 
also recently popularized many social mixer games of the 
type that give fun and sociability at home. The adult 
education programs of our schools have been greatly 
broadened in their recreational content. Extension classes 
to teach interested adults the rules and skills and appre 
ciation of recreative sports have been offered along with 
open houses or clinics to further the popular understand 
ing of such activities. Along with the increasing partic- 
pation of women in leisure-time sports, physical educa- 
tion departments are fostering co-recreational activities 
for boys and girls and young men and young women 
together. By bringing parents and children together in 
happy and wholesome game activities and by inculcating 
health habits and an understanding and appreciation of 
sportsmanlike living, physical education is doing its bit— 
and gladly—in the worthy movement of making the home 
the center of more recreative activities and a more potent 
factor in the character development of the children. 
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Officers 
of the A.P.E.A. 


1936-37 


President-Elect President 


Dr. C.H. McCloy W.G. Moorhead 
State University Harrisburg, 
of lowa Pennsylvania 


oe 


It is a pleasure to present on this page 
the new officers of the Association, elected 
at the annual convention in St. Louis. 
These men and women, together with E. 
D. Mitchell, Secretary-Editor, J. E. Rogers, 
Chairman of Field Service, and the Presi- 
dents of the six District Associations, make 
up the Governing Board, which guides the 
affairs of the Association between the an- 
nual meetings of the Council. 


Se 


Vice-President Past President 


N.P. Neilson Agnes R. Wayman 
Stanford University Barnard College 


Below, Left to Right, Members-at-Large on 
the Governing Board: Dr. Frederick W. 
Cozens, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Dr. Margaret Bell, University of 
Michigan; Louis E. Hutto, Public Schools, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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prime requisite applies throughout the game of 

football. Simplicity in planning and simplicity in 
execution are essentials to success. It was Major Ernest 
Greaves, Coach at the United States Military Academy 
for eleven years who so well said, ““A team wins by the 
mastery, on the part of all eleven individuals, of certain 
fundamentals rather than by intricate play combinations, 
so individuals must be expert performers in all funda- 
mentals. When two nearly equally well-drilled teams 
meet each other in their final game, success will come to 
the one that can play better football and this means bet- 
ter execution of fundamentals.” 

Clarence A. Bush, a Chicago sportswriter writing on the 
subject of “The Evolution of Football Technique,” stated 
in the Athletic Journal that factors of variability in foot- 
ball are almost infinite and that is why it cannot be put 
down on paper and followed like a science. Development 
of any science requires the elimination of variable factors 
and the control of all the elements and conditions. How 
impossible it would be to reduce football to a science at 
the present stage of its evolution is quickly seen. 

For instance, any given system of attack may be good 
if used by players whose talents individually and collec- 
tively happen to fit the system. A coach blessed with such 
material one year may prove highly successful with his 
system. He may get a different assortment of talent the 
following year, and his system will prove a failure. 

No coach can ever be sure just what is the reason for 
the success or failure of his system in any given case. 
He may blame it on the execution by the players, but if 


NU eine ei maxim of war that simplicity is a 
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his system is so hard to execute, is it a good system? The 
coach must draw some conclusions and act upon them 
but he cannot be sure he is right nor can anyone ely 
prove that he is wrong. It is well to stick with tenacity 
to your own central philosophy of football, at the same 
time keeping your eyes and your mind open. Watch for 
things that are new. Try it out on the side and, if jt 
doesn’t work, throw it away and forget about it. Each 
coach should roll his own. This policy will not only help 
each coach who follows it, but also advance the evolution 
of football technique. 

Before getting into the topic, “The Lateral Pass,” | 
think it is well that we always realize the importance of 
several factors that must be given primary and serious 
consideration if we ever hope to develop this phase of 
the game. First, we must develop power inside the de- 
fensive tackles. Second, we must have a good flank at- 
tack outside the defensive tackles and ends. These two 
factors enable us to control the defensive line to the ef- 
fect of keeping it in a fairly normal position—in other 
words, to prevent over-shifted and sliding lines, and to 
prevent or cope with the use of unorthodox styles of de- 
fensive line play. Now, to uncover or rather advance by 
stages from a lower to a higher state to show the latent 
image, we turn first to the most significant and important 
fundamentals of our offensive machine, blocking and in- 
terference. Blocking is without a doubt the most impor- 
tant fundamental in the matter of a successful offense 
and it is only with perfection of details that an offense 
may become nearly perfect. In the teaching of this fun- 
damental we like to stress the importance of starting at 
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the beginning with easy, slow motion on live dummies. 
In other words, the technique of each block is gone 
through slowly and deliberately until the player ascer- 
tains the proper muscle coordination necessary to execute 
the particular block, and only when he has learned such 
technique by such a method is he allowed to speed up 
and go at full force and speed at either a tackling dummy 
or live dummies. 

Speaking of interference, we endeavor to develop two 
kinds. First, behind the line of scrimmage, and then 
beyond the line of scrimmage. Taking for granted that 


on. ve 


f 





your team knows how to block, then 
good interference is a mental prob- 
lem. In other words, it is just a 
question of effort or how far they 
want to go. The old slogan, “follow 
the ball,” is well to keep in mind. 
We must teach our players not only 
what they do in each play, but try 
to teach them to keep on thinking 
and figuring out what is the next 
best thing, and the next best thing, 
and the next best thing, and not 
simply stopping, because he has 
performed his one assignment. If 
your team can develop this attitude, 
they will always be out in front and 
never standing still. It is the duty 
of the coach to constantly harp upon and emphasize this 
particular part of the game if he wishes to get good re- 
sults and develop his team to a point that this action 
becomes mechanical, or a matter of habit. I endeavor to 
develop this angle of play by building up a psychological 
background of tradition or custom so long continued 
that it has almost the force of a law. 

Next comes the development of the overhead game and 
forward passing. This, briefly speaking, involves the 
mechanics of gripping the ball and the several methods 
of throwing, and naturally the skills pertaining to the 
catching of forward passes. Now that we have made an 
orderly advance in the development of our attack, we 
come to the discussion of the lateral pass. While this 
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type of pass has always been more or less a part of the 
game of football since its inception, it never did find 
great favor until recent years and even now we can say 
this phase of the game of football is still in its infancy. 
I think that even in its present stage it is merely a threat 
and can only be employed as such. The first important 
principle and fundamental we are chiefly concerned with 
in the development of a successful lateral pass attack is 
having -present in our backfield, and even in the line, 
near perfection in handling of the ball; second, to work 
for deception, faking, etc.; and third, the perfection of 
the last element of timing. 

The past few years we have worked on five 
methods of throwing the ball, and I will enumerate 
them, not necessarily in the order of their impor- 
tance: (1) The underhanded pass, used mainly by 
a quarterback or lineman in making passes behind 
the line of scrimmage; (2) The two-handed high 
side pass, used behind the line of scrimmage, and 
also beyond the line of scrimmage; (3) The two- 
handed wrist basketball pass, used behind the line 
of scrimmage; (4) The two-handed low side pass 
used beyond the line of scrimmage or in the open 
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field; (5) The backward one-handed pass. I believe it 
is needless for me to add that special exercises are needed 
for the development of ball handling. 

We drill our backs in deception and impress and em- 
phasize that all men who fake cleverly, either in the case 
of a lateral or spins, half-spins, and reverses, are just as 
important to the success of the play as the ball carrier is 
himself. 

We endeavor to develop timing, first, by taking full 
advantage of our starting signal and then by the proper 
spacing of men both from the standpoint of distance 
from the line of scrimmage and with respect to distance 
at right angles to the line of scrimmage; finally, we en- 
deavor to develop the foot or feet technique. We must 
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know whether to use a 
cross-over or side step. 
This, of course, I real- 
ize not only involves 
lateral work, but also 
work for the develop- 
ment of our half-spins, 
full spins, and reverse 
plays, and I might add 
a fourth item. Our 
lateral plays should fit 
in with the system em- 
ployed. In the Notre 
Dame system we en- 
deavor to have most of 
our plays start alike, 
but end differently. For example, our inside tackle, our 
plays outside of tackle, and our end run we work for such 
an effect and in the lateral play development we seek 
the same end to gain success. Next, we are interested in 
the following type of lateral pass play: 


1. The type behind the line of scrimmage involving a 
fake buck into the line. 

2. The lateral after a half or full spin. 

3. The lateral made from reverses. 

4. The lateral after a fake inside or outside the tackle, or 
end run. 

5. The forward pass and lateral and the series of laterals 
down the field. 

6. Lateral plays from the kick-off. 

7. Laterals on the return of punts. 

8. Laterals from interception of a forward pass. 


Now let us go back to 1927 and 1928 when the rules 
committee changed the rule regarding backward passes 
and encouraged the use of the lateral pass. Rockne said, 
“the lateral pass will add somewhat to the versatility of 
an attack, but if it is used more as a threat than as a 
scoring play the coach may regret it. I do not believe 
skill in execution can be acquired in one season, hence 
I do not look for much real! fireworks in that type of at- 
tack this fall.” He went on to say, “the best defense 
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against a lateral pass 
is to shoot the tackle 
and end in so fast as 
to make the back pass 
the ball quickly ang 
deeply, giving the see. 
cndary plenty of time 
to swing out and meet 
the play.” 

Joe Pipal, of Occ. 
dental College, who did 
much of the Pioneer. 
ing in lateral pass de. 
velopment, said jp 
1927, “Right here | 
will venture to proph- 
esy that those coaches who neglect to take advantage 
of the new lateral pass rule will find themselves oyt- 
stripped to such an extent by the more venturesome 
mentor that they will not even be able to hear the band 
play in this progressive procession, and I will further 
prophesy that the lateral pass will develop so rapidly 
under the present rule that within two seasons the rules 
committee will be forced to remove that part of the rule 
which now makes the pass a dead ball when not con- 
pleted. By this I mean to stress that not only will the 
new rule make the play possible for technical reasons, 
but the psychology of the thing will cause the pass to 
develop rapidly. This play, when properly conceived 
and built on sufficient amount of fundamental prepara- 
tion and practice, has tremendous possibilities. It had 
great possibilities before, but now its development is as- 
sured, especially if proper foundation is laid for the pass 
with the freshmen squads.” 

During the 1927 season the lateral pass was used to 
some extent throughout the country, but the end of the 
season demonstrated no radical development, nor did it 
seem to create any difference in the general defensive 
setup from a coaching standpoint. In 1928 the lateral 
pass was in evidence again but it did not develop as pre- 
dicted by its advocates. The year of 1929 saw this phase 
of the game begin to come into its own, and proved to be 
one of the outstanding features of that season’s play. 
During the season of 1930 the forward-lateral, a new 
weapon, was introduced and used with telling effect. The 
following year the coaches in the country realized the 
great importance of this new offensive weapon. Then, 
during the 1932 season, we find the lateral and the for- 
ward-lateral more widely used and with success in all 
parts of the country. With the coming of the 1935 season 
the lateral in all its phases was adopted universally as a 
definite offensive weapon and as one noted football au- 
thority stated, “It was the outstanding tactical develop- 
ment of the 1933 season.” During the past two years 
we have found increased interest, from coach, player, 
and spectator alike. Many long gains were made and 
thrilling exhibitions in the art of handling the ball and 
touchdowns were made from all parts of the field, result- 
ing in the fact that we are all definitely becoming lateral 
pass conscious. Briefly speaking, the appearance of this 
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A Program of Training Teachers 
: in Service : 


By 


ELMA ROOD 


Associate in Charge of Health Education, 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


ratory basis have, over the period of twelve years 

since they were first instituted, demonstrated that a 
close coordination between learning and life situations is 
very effectual in preparing a teacher to find the health 
problems of her school, and around the solving of these 
problems to build a program which will be significant and 
meaningful to children.* 

The initial development of this type of work took place 
in a rural community of a Middle West state, and was 
stimulated in two ways: first, by observations of field 
health workers, and second, by the expressed opinion of 
teachers in that area. 

Field workers noted that many principles of sanita- 
tion and health which had been taught in the local normal 
school did not function in the rural schools. Unfavorable 
conditions of school environment were sometimes not 
remedied, in spite of the fact that these were often the 
cause of serious strain and resulted in retardation and 
discouragement on the part of children. Again, little at- 
tention was given to such important daily practices as 
washing hands before eating, or cleaning shoes at the 
door, both of which have definite health implications. 
It was seen also that findings of health examinations 
sometimes accumulated over a period of years with very 
little corrective or educational work done. Final tests in 
health or hygiene which were sent out to these schools 
each spring by the Superintendent’s office seemed to aim 
chiefly to test the pupils’ ability to answer questions cor- 
rectly, and were the main criteria for determining the 
teacher’s success in carrying on school health work. No 
references, moreover, were made in these tests to changes 
brought about in environment, or in the health, or prac- 
tices of children. 

A request from school administrators for a formal 
graded course of study in health to be arranged by weeks 
or months was variously regarded by the teaching group. 
Several of the better trained teachers expressed an un- 
favorable opinion of such routine planning, and said that 
they felt that this method did not provide for the prob- 
lems of their schools, and that since the health needs of 
schools differed so widely in different localities, it would, 
therefore, be reasonable to expect that a health program 
would also differ in each school. One elementary teacher 
said that she felt it was not necessary to teach children 


B st ts courses in health conducted on a labo- 





* Presented at the meeting of the Health Section of the Southern 
Physical Education Association in Knoxville, March 12, 1936. 


everything that was known in the field of health, that 
scientific knowledge was changing constantly, that people 
go right on learning after they leave school, and that 
many things are learned best later, when there is some 
basis in experience and when a need for information is 
felt. She thought that the most important thing to do in 
the elementary grades was to discover ways in which the 
children could carry out the health practices necessary 
from day to day with a good understanding and a favor- 
able spirit and attitude and to develop growing ability 
to hunt and to find information needed. 

A request was made of a college to develop an experi- 
mental field course to be based not upon what the teacher 
read from books or gleaned from lectures or observed in 
a school, but what she actually was able to do herself in 
finding problems and in producing changes on these 
problems in a school of live children. The course was 
passed, with an enrollment of thirty-six teachers, and 
proceeded to develop, which development has continued 
uninterruptedly in various territories to the present time. 

This type of work differs in a number of ways from 
the kind of extension courses ordinarily carried on in 
rural communities. 

1. The course is only open to teachers who are in actual 
service since the children and the school are indispensable as 
the laboratory in which the health program is developed. 

2. Since every school differs in its health needs from every 
other school, it follows that each school develops its own 
activities according to its needs and progresses at its own 
pace. The speed with which it gets under way depends pretty 
largely upon how rapidly the teacher herself develops an 


awareness (1) of her problems, (2) of the associated educa- ° 


tional opportunities, and (3) of the value of a democratic 
handling of problems with and by the children. 

3. The extension class periods consist mainly of individual 
and group discussions of the problems which confront each 
teacher. This necessitates that the instructor learn early the 
needs of her group and the conditions under which each 
teacher is working in order to be a good leader. 

4. The problems taken up in the discussion program are 
volunteered by the teachers enrolled, not by the instructor, 
and the aim of the discussions is to suggest educational meth- 
ods of approaching and solving these health problems. Their 
practicability is often judged best by the teacher herself after 
they have been tried out in her school. 

5. The students are not limited to one or two textbooks, 
but are encouraged to search broadly for interesting informa- 
tion that will help in the solution of a problem, and they are 
also encouraged to have their pupils do so. Within the last 
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two years, a need for a laboratory manual has been met, and 
this manual has served as a guide to the teacher in building 
the program of her school. 

6. During the year each teacher keeps a diary showing the 
problems which she has discovered, the means which she has 
taken to attack these problems, and her own evaluation of 
methods used and of progress made. 

7. Instead of placing major emphasis upon a formal ex- 
amination, the greatest stress is placed upon the actual 
changes being produced in the school in which the work is 
done. The final judgment on this comes not only from the 
teacher but whenever possible from the school supervisor or 
superintendent and from the staff of the health department 
who are in a position to secure statistical information in 
regard to responses to certain services, as well as to judge 
reactions coming from visits to homes in the district. 

8. The aim of the extension instructor is to help each 
teacher to grow as her program grows, to develop not a 
storehouse of facts on phases of health, but ability to see in 
life situations a wealth of material and activities which will 
contribute to the all-round growth and development of chii- 
dren, and which will also help children to be better able to 
meet any problems that arise from day to day. 


Pasta as to the plan of work and the re- 
quirements will make clear what each teacher does 
in her laboratory: 

1. She makes a study of her own school situation and 
tries to discover the assets and liabilities which are pres- 
ent. Part of this study she perhaps does herself, some of 
it she shares with the older pupils. She includes in this 
study the environment, both of the school and of the 
community, as well as the health of individual pupils in 
her classroom. On these points the teacher has the help 
of the staff of the county health department. She tries 
also to inform herself on each child’s past disease history, 
and to secure records of protective treatments which the 
children have had as a help in meeting the ever-present 
problem of controlling communicable diseases. The 
teacher also observes over a period of a few weeks the 
habits, attitudes, and practices as they are evident in her 
classroom, usually making this study without the knowl- 
edge of the children. She thinks over her curriculum and 
her daily activities to see what possible health content 
there is which might contribute to any of the problems 
she has discovered. She also goes over her library mater- 
ials to see what books or other materials might be avail- 
able for reference by herself and by the children. 

2. After having this information well in hand, the 
teacher summarizes the problems which she has found, 
and makes a selection of those to which special emphasis 
will be given at the outset, planning to add others as she 
finds it possible to work on them. She then clearly states 
her aims for the year. It is quite likely that improvement 
or maintenance of her own health will appear in these 
objectives. 

3. The teacher is now ready to begin to think over how 
she can make each problem mean as much as possible to 
individual children or to the entire school. She realizes 
here that on known problems she can plan ahead to set 
the stage, so to speak, for securing the maximum coopera- 
tion of the group or for developing individual responsi- 
bility in special children. But there are also unknown 
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and unexpected incidents cropping up from day to da 
many of which are rich in possibilities for developing ay 
understanding of health or safety; as, for instanc¢ an 
accident on the playground, or a report on the school’ 
water supply. Occasionally, some such incidental prob 
lem seems so important that the teacher feels that con 
siderable time should be spent on it in order to haye jt 
thoroughly understood in all of its associations, fy 
instance, a critical traffic problem on the highway jp 
front of the school might be the stimulus for a Study of 
safety in various phases, culminating in a consideratio, 
of and plans for solving the problem by the school. Thes 
educational attacks go on from day to day, increasj 
slowly or rapidly in proportion as the teacher grows ip 
vision and ability. 

4. Toward the close of the year, or from time to time 
during the year, the teacher may feel the need for mak. 
ing a kind of summary of her outcomes, since in this 
type of program she cannot measure her progress by the 
pages covered in a textbook or by the number of chil. 
dren who passed an examination. Also, she wishes to eval. 
uate the processes by which problems are solved, which 
processes may be as important as the outcomes. In fact, 
the process itself is one of the outcomes from the stand- 
point of the teacher’s own development. The teacher 
perhaps organizes her thinking about results under (a) 
those which are distinctly personal or environmental, 
such as defects that have been corrected, or sanitary con- 
ditions that have been improved, and (b) those which 
are expressed in habits, in changed attitudes or in in- 
creasing ability of children in finding ways to solve 
problems or even to discover them for themselves. She 
sees that these two classifications are always interchange- 
able and overlapping and that educational aspects really 
permeate all the outcomes if they have been made mean- 
ingful to the children. Then the teacher, perhaps, notices 
that not all the outcomes are in the school, but that she 
has many evidences of cooperative effort in the com- 
munity, as when parents assist the school in improving 
its playground equipment, when the P.T.A. and the 
school secure increased immunization of children, when 
the children work with the health department to improve 
the hand-washing methods, when a social agency helps 
secure clothing for needy children, thus preventing ill 
ness from exposure, when groups of pupils assist the 
health department by reporting ponds where mosquitoes 
might breed, or when a classroom organizes to assist 
the janitor of the school in keeping the premises clean and 
in order. All of these represent valuable activities even 
though the activity itself may not function in the class 
room, but may, in fact, be entirely out in the community. 
The teacher may also see evidences of improved atti- 
tudes on the part of parents, as when one mother walked 
a half-mile to report suspicious cases of skin eruptions 
which she had observed in the neighborhood. The teacher 
may also find definite evidence of the exercise of indi- 
vidual initiative on the part of certain pupils in influ 
encing the practices of the home, as when John reported 
that his father was improvising a shower bath. 

Each teacher’s evaluations or summaries of outcomes 
are discussed in the extension class in order that all may 
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develop a clear picture of the fact that health is some- 

thing that you live instead of something that you learn 

about, that it is not a subject but a way of living, two 

quite different aspects to consider in planning and car- 
ing out a program. 

The diary kept by the teacher shows clearly the prob- 
lems which were found at the beginning of the year, the 
work which has been done on these problems and how 
it has been done, and the progress that has been made 
or results that have been attained. So the diary serves a 
very useful purpose, keeping the teacher on the track 
and helping her to see that even in such a very informal 
program definite progress is being made. 


T MIGHT be helpful to select a program developed in 

a southern school within the past two years, and to 
outline briefly what went on last year in the fourth- 

ade room of a consolidated rural school, at which 
fifty-eight children arrived each morning on crowded 
busses from the valley and river areas, the mountain 
sections, farm districts, lumber camps, and the adjacent 
town. The teacher said early in the year that with 
such an army enrolled, she was forced as never before to 
find a way to secure the children’s help, and that this 
fact had made a cooperative health program develop 
more rapidly than it otherwise would have done. Many 
problems called for the exercise of group responsibility 
during the year. For instance, the problems of ventila- 
tion, lighting, drinking water, care of accidents, school 
housekeeping, handwashing (the importance of this being 
realized because of an outbreak of scabies), the need for 
greater neatness and cleanliness of clothing, how to have 
games for rainy days, how to add fresh vegetables to 
their lunches, how to improve dental hygiene (a very 
difficult problem because of the lack of money—although 
one child found that he could bring in fresh vegetables 
and exchange them at the dentist’s office for dental care), 
how to improve the children’s posture (resulting in a 
homemade moving picture film showing the silhouettes 
of children before and after)—all were attacked as the 
need was evident and clear to the children. 

The teacher found that her arithmetic classes gave 
opportunities for weighing and measuring, for computing 
individual gains and the total gains of the whole class, as 
well as an opportunity to figure the loss to a person who 
had typhoid fever and so had to stay away from his work 
for many weeks. During the year, at a time when a 
communicable disease necessitated considerable quaran- 
tine, the children and teacher together drew up rules and 
Suggestions for being good citizens and applied these 
in deciding exclusion from school. When the school was 
informed that a hookworm program was being carried on 
by the health department, they studied intestinal para- 
sites and their effects, and there was almost 100 per 
cent response to the service when it was offered. A 
study was made of the best foods to bring in school 
lunches, a school garden was developed, followed by 
many home gardens, and thus considerable improvement 
was brought about in nutrition. Because typhoid was an 
outstanding problem in the community, a study was 
made of what people can do to prevent it, and the value 
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of sanitation as well as of immunization was brought out. 
Social studies gave an opportunity to learn something of 
the life of Clara Barton, Florence Nightingale, General 
Gorgas, and Theodore Roosevelt. A study of the life of 
the people of Holland and China, and the story of the 
building of the Panama Canal gave opportunities for 
comparing local living conditions and problems with 
those in distant communities and for developing an ap- 
preciation of good example and leadership. 

The teacher, in summarizing her results, remarked that 
physical changes represented the smallest part of what 
had been accomplished. The fact that thirty children 
had improved their dental hygiene, that five had had 
work done by dentists, that nine had definitely improved 
their skin conditions and nineteen had improved their 
posture, that three had improved vision, and one had had 
tonsils removed, represented just the things that could 
be reduced to numbers and did not in any way measure 
the broad effects evident in the changed attitudes of 
children and in the responses of the community. 

Just as each teacher’s program develops according to 
the growing needs of her school, so the extension course 
itself has grown according to the needs of the people 
taking part in it. An interested health officer in whose 
county the course was given remarked, “If we as health 
workers knew more about the teachers’ programs and 
they knew more about ours, we would get further. 
Wouldn’t it be possible to add to the laboratory manual a 
parallel guide that would apply to health workers as well 
as to the teachers?” This was accordingly done, and at 
present suggestions to health workers accompany each 
step in the teachers’ plan. It was decided also that invi- 
tations to attend all sessions of the class would be sent 
to the health department’s staff, and that workbooks 
would be reviewed by them also and a written opinion 
be appended to the book. One of the latest developments 
in this closer coordination is seen in the enrollment of all 
the nurses of one health department in the same course 
taken by the rural teachers. Some definite reactions to 
the progress of this type of work, as seen in the field are: 
1. Wherever the course has been started since its first 
beginning, it has been continued with steadily broaden- 
ing scope and emphasis. 2. Teachers’ who have developed 
the work are found years afterwards to be going on 
building their programs according to the particular needs 
of their schools. Staff members of health departments say 
that they can easily distinguish these schools from others 
in the community, that children in these districts are 
more generally intelligent about problems around them, 
more able to discuss and solve them, and that they have 
favorable attitudes toward practices. 3. The parents in 
such districts have also become interested in the type 
of work that helps to make their boys and girls more 

intelligent citizens and more able to meet the difficulties 
that are confronting them now and that will confront 
them as they grow to manhood and womanhood. 4. The 
teachers in the class often say that they have developed 
real enjoyment in teaching health since it has become 
a life situation instead of a book subject. 
The further development of this work will depend 
(Continued on Page 456) 























































































































States sits quietly in the White House while he talks 

informally with the whole nation, the question of 
publicity assumes a vital importance. Nothing compar- 
able to the rapidity with which large areas are reached 
has been known before, and the varieties of approach 
are little short of bewildering. Elaborate techniques for 
advertisement, for propaganda, for salesmanship, have 
been worked out with efficiency and a machine-like pre- 
cision that leaves an older type of educational process 
behind in another era. Yet the need for a well-defined 
publicity program for educational institutions is continu- 
ous and pressing. The insistent question we are facing 
today is: “How far can we use these techniques of sales- 
manship without sacrificing immemorial values of pro- 
fessional procedure and philosophy?” 


[’ THESE days when the President of the United 


Need of Publicity 


Let us take, first, the actual need. Not only is the 
school constantly dependent upon either taxes or gifts, 
but it needs moral support in its present program and in 
its future projects. Wherever facilities are inadequate, 
or a staff is overworked, the need is acute. Public under- 
standing of the newer methods and materials of educa- 
tion usually lags years behind current practices. In the 
progressive system or school, new situations are con- 
stantly being uncovered. Publicity should report hap- 
penings. It should also anticipate those things yet to be 
done, serving as a stimulant to the public as well as to 
teachers and students. Such publicity will attract whole- 
some attention and bring better people into the profes- 
sion. 


Preparation for the Publicity Program 
Before publicity can be started, the first requirement 
is to ascertain whether the school itself is ready, because 
the basis of any real publicity is the actual work of the 
school.‘ Is the school program the best possible under 
existing circumstances? A survey might well be taken 
to discover existing conditions. 


Organization and Administration 


If there already exists a specialized department or per- 
son devoted to publicity or public relations, then the 
individual departments need to know the aims and meth- 
ods used, so that by cooperation they may gain conform- 
ity and greater strength. In both the school as a whole 
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and the individual departments, the policy of having oy 
person directly responsible makes for a more systemati; 
arrangement. 

Just as in any other organization, there need to 
aims, plans, policies, and procedures. A few of the que 
tions that naturally arise are: What are the immediay 
plans? What are the general plans? What exactly do 
wish to do? Whom, or what group, are we trying to in. 
fluence? How can they best be reached? When is th 
best time to do this? Is the program to be executed fo 
pupil, teacher, community, or a combination of these? 


Cooperation with Individuals, Groups, and Organizations 

In the School_——Though the responsibility for keep 
ing teachers happy and loyal rests with the administra. 
tion, close cooperation of teachers among themselves ani 
with their superiors is vitally essential. Problems of both 
immediate and future importance require talking over to 
get the administration’s point of view, and to insure 
future rapport between the groups concerned. 

Some of the best help may come from fellow teachers. 
The health and physical education department might wel 
consider it part of its regular routine to have a planned, 
supervised health service and recreation program for 
fellow faculty members. For, to play together is to shart 
common experiences, and to share these in a pleasurable 
way is the groundwork for firm and lasting friendships 
and professional loyalties. 

Outside of the School—tIn the immediate community 
and in the world at large, there are many interested men 
and women. Their names will form the beginnings of a 
mailing list to which bulletins, school newspapers, re 
ports, copies of surveys, and similar publications are sent 
as a matter of routine. Some of the persons on this list 
would be: alumni, state legislators, assemblymen, clergy- 
men, judges of juvenile courts, police officials, news edi 
tors of local, state, and prominent city papers, and the 
county supervisor of education. It would also include 
secretaries of the following: civic and luncheon clubs, 
women’s clubs, the Grange, the American Association of 
University Women, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A,, the 
Junior League, the American Physical Education Assoc 
ation; local, state, and national boards of health; local 
division of the National Tuberculosis Association, Vet 
erans of Foreign Wars, American Legion, the Parent 
Teacher Association, and the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 
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Playing Politics 

The word politics has been used rather loosely. Ac- 
cording to Webster, it means “the science and art of 
government.” In this sense, all that comes as law, good 
or bad, comes through politics. Therefore, to be politi- 
cally minded is part of our job. As men and women of 
today, it is our duty to participate in politics. We need 
to know city, state, and national legislation, both what 
is on the books, and those bills that are pending or be- 
fore legislatures now. It will pay us to know not only 
those laws and movements which affect us directly, but 
those of other organizations with similar interests. 


Local Possibilities 


Local Chambers of Commerce are interested in any- 
thing that will publicize their communities. An excellent 
Jan is to invite them directly to the school, having a 
“Chamber of Commerce Day.” Oftentimes other lunch- 
eon and fraternal organizations are more than delighted 
to have tumbling groups, gymnasts, or boxers furnish 
entertainment at their social gatherings. 

Some colleges and universities have found it of great 
advantage to offer afternoon or evening recreation to 
interested community members, charging only for the 
use of equipment and lights. Successful cooperation be- 
tween the school and the community depends upon desire 
and enthusiasm. It is up to each of us to find out and 
use all available possibilities. 


Factors That Motivate People 

In general, human beings react to pleasantly condi- 
tioned emotional appeals and accept those things that 
are in accord with their already established wishes. 
Fundamentally, man is interested in himself and his 
present needs, particularly those which pertain to in- 
herited and acquired drives and patterns of action. These 
fundamental drives or patterns of feeling have been 
utilized in the competitive business world to an extent 
little realized as yet in the schools. The appeal is some- 
times subtle, sometimes raw, but always offers emotional 
satisfaction. 

The Dewey philosophy has long since recognized the 
“felt need” as a basis for growth; but a basis only. Edu- 
cation worthy of the name proceeds to enlist the entire 
personality, the integration of mind and sense values, 
even the reasoning on the very ends to be sought by the 
growing individuality. For this reason, educators natur- 
ally stand aghast at the cold use of human beings as 
puppets in a marionette show for some box-office. Never- 
theless, education itself, if it is to progress, will need to 
take account of these methods, to use them perhaps in 
a more elevated form for attention-devices, leading quick- 
ly on, wherever possible, to better and clearer thinking. 

The strength of any appeal lies in its specificity; that 
is, the thing itself has the greatest possibility for catch- 
ing attention. Pictures, paintings, or illustrations of it 
are next. After this comes symbolic representation, such 
as speech or written names of the thing itself. Last of 
all are words of a generally descriptive nature, either in 
speech or printed form. 

So, to get the response desired, we must have stimuli 
that pertain to the fundamental bases, or connect these 
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stimuli by pleasurable suggestions to these fundamental 
bases. Emotion always plays a much stronger part than 
reason. People believe what they want to, or are condi- 
tioned to, believe; hence, statements of truth are not nec- 
essarily accepted. 


Dissemination of Publicity Through Newspapers 

Newspapers are unquestionably one of the best means 
of helping to gain support for school projects. The 
printed word carries conviction and authority. Physical 
education, because of its frequently interesting contests, 
such as games, and its welfare program, has many favor- 
able opportunities for a constant succession of stories. 

Newspapers are run for profit, so the stories in which 
subscribers are interested are those that will be printed. 
Man is interested in fresh news of himself, his future, 
other personalities; unique, odd, or superlative happen- 
ings; conflict and strife, children, specific projects, espe- 
cially those relating directly to his fundamental motives 
(self-preservation, sex, etc.). Some other things that are 
of interest are: outstanding topics of the day; prominent, 
odd, or interesting people; specialized group interests; 
and local and familiar happenings. 

The department director is logically the one to write 
the stories. It is up to him to make contacts with the 
local, state, and out-of-town papers and with the various 
news services, such as: the Associated Press, the United 
Press, and the International News Service. 

To be prepared for unexpected interviews, keep a file 
of constantly revised reference material consisting of 
photographs of various activities and of important peo- 
ple; departmental bulletins, school reports, copies of the 
school paper, biographical material on faculty members, 
press clippings, stories of outstanding students and ath- 
letes, and present and future projects of both a program 
and a research nature. 


School Paper—Be free with the use of students’ and 
parents’ names. Send marked copies to the homes. If 
there is a student reporter who represents the local town 
paper or some news service, cooperate by giving him the 
first chance at a story. 


Reporters —Reporters are representatives of the public 
at large. They are more interested in seeing the program 
at work than in hearing your story. Their opinions are 
of value. It is customary to send at least five complimen- 
tary tickets to the city editor, or reporter, for every con- 
test, exhibition, or demonstration, meeting, or banquet. 
At the same time send a typewritten copy of the speech, 
if one is to be made. 


Photographs. — Photographs are used frequently by 
newspapers. Glossy stock reproduces best. On the back 
of the photograph or along with it, give pertinent in- 
formation regarding the photograph, answering who, 
what, where, etc. It pays to photograph events as they 
happen and keep these on record so that if an opportun- 
ity comes, you have the material available. Action photo- 
graphs are taken in preference to still shots. 

Check-Up.—To check up on newspaper publicity, the 
school can subscribe to a news clipping service. This will 
catch about 65 per cent of printed stories. In general, 
note: 
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1. How much of the material sent out has been printed? 

2. At what particular time and in response to which type 
of article was the acceptance the greatest? 

3. Has each article printed contributed in some way to the 
general plan or policy? 

4. Would it pay to change this plan or policy in view of 
more recent developments? 


Motion Pictures 

Research in visual education has brought forth the fact 
that the eye, in comparison to the ear, catches impres- 
sions more quickly and retains them longer. Word con- 
cepts are more abstract and are therefore harder to 
perceive and retain. 

As a means of attracting attention, movies, next to 
actual demonstration, hold the highest place. They 
make a short cut to the emotions, for one can control not 
only the choice of pictures, but also their sequence and 
central motif. Sound effects contribute to the emotional 
response. If a picture is silent, captions and titles are 
used for suggesting desired responses. 

A story following a plot growing out of the activity 
itself is better than disconnected scenes. School life, for 
example, is illustrated by taking a student through all 
the varied activities of the year. 


Exhibitions, Demonstrations, etc. 


Exhibitions and demonstrations are effective when 
they are original and unique in presentation, and at the 
same time give as nearly as possible a true picture of the 
actual conditions. Remember, however, that the exhibit 
is to be given for an audience, and everything needs to be 
made clear enough so that it will be understood with a 
minimum of effort. This is done partially by previous 
publicity, and partly at the performance itself. Although 
school life is familiar to teachers and students because of 
their experiences, the parent or visitor coming to the 
school is in about the same fog as the entering freshman. 

The department of health and physical education has 
a great advantage, for large groups in action can be weld- 
ed into dramatic, colorful spectacles. As a rule, the music 
department will cooperate. Music can be of great assis- 
tance in accompanying and in relieving intervals, and if 
used correctly, it enhances desired effects. 

Exhibitions are best preceded by a publicity campaign, 
in which newspapers, posters or poster contests, letters, 
and sale or free distribution of tickets all play a part. 
Commercial tie-ups have been found to be more of a 
liability than an asset. Oftentimes a committee of busi- 
ness and professional men can be used to advantage. The 
school exhibition or demonstration offers a most favorable 
opportunity to distribute literature. 

Sometimes schools are asked to cooperate with county 
and state fairs and various expositions. In order to 
compete with other exhibits, material needs to be prim- 
arily of an entertainment type. The most successful 
booths or exhibits are those in which a personal explana- 
tion is given by someone, and living models are used. 


Plays and short skits are powerful means of presenting 
ideas. The subject matter might be the use of leisure 
time, the importance of inculcating health habits in child- 
hood, or the prevention of delinquency by participation 
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of children in play. Plays are accepted more readily jj 
they do not attempt to point a moral. In order to j, 
up the suspense, drama must deal with crises anq offer 
only a slight gleam of hope. The remedy cannot be 

plied, for the audience wishes to draw its own Conclusions 


Use of the Mails 

In trying to secure support or action from Parents oy 
other persons through the use of the mails, it is wel] t, 
note that this, just as the whole program of publicity 
needs continuous use and follow-up. People are not i 
fluenced to the fullest extent by the first or by the jp. 
frequent communication. 

The double postcard type in which the attached can 
is paid for only if returned, is the most highly develope 
means of getting a reply. As a general rule, first-clas 
mail receives greater attention than second-class, Air 
mail may often be used to advantage. Mr. Gallup of the 
Institute of Public Opinion of America, in speaking 
about getting returns from mail polls, stated that the 
use of air mail stepped up response 50%. 

Before copy is prepared, first determine the method 
and to whom the material shall be distributed. In add. 
tion to the various lists suggested earlier in this paper, 
there will in all probability be other persons particularly 
interested, depending upon the content of the various 
types of material being issued. 





Preparing A Report 

The heading or title may be: 

1. A summary, giving the gist of the story: “The story of 
your school.” 

2. One arousing curiosity: “Do you want your child to be 
as perfect as possible?” 

3. One which selects its reader by mentioning special in- 
terests: “To those parents who are interested in physical edv- 
aim...” 

The object of any report is the influencing of the 
reader in the direction desired. Attention needs to be 
aroused and kept, by make-up, and reading matter, s0 
that the material will be not only read but believed, re 
membered, and acted upon. 


Writing Copy.—wse short sentences which are pleasant 
in tone and introduce by suggestion some relationship 
between the action you desire and the fundamental mo- 
tive bases. Be careful in the use of words, for they have 
both denotations and connotations. For example, in a 
article or speech, the phrase, “classified roughly as fol- 
lows” might be less acceptable than the phrase “classified 
approximately as follows,’ because the word roughly 
might carry the connotation of handling. Printed ma- 
terial might cover any or several of the following: 

1. The excellent features of the program as it is and in 
comparison to other schools. 

. The problems and needs. 

3. Expenditures. 

4. Graphic and pictorial illustrations. 
5. Specific facts. 

6. A year at schools. Story takes student through either 
the department or the school for a year. 

Physical Make-Up of Printed Matter—Short para 
graphs are best; for ease of reading make the space be 
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een them twice as much as between the lines. Generous 
yore by contrast help to frame the actual printed 
matter. If, when the first proof is returned to you from 
the printer, you find a half-page or so blank, use this 

ce to set off some particularly important material. 
Additional helps for emphasis are: bold-faced italics, 
capital letters, words in color or underlined. 

Red attracts attention. Even a single spot or line on a 

ge gives life to the page. Black and white illustrations 
or printing heighten the effectiveness of colors on adjoin- 
ing or opposite pages. Blue is a very popular color. 

Decorations, line drawings, emblems, borders, initial 
letters, grotesque figures, cartoons, slogans, photographs, 
maps, diagrams, and charts—all are of use when they 
contribute to the central idea or are in harmony with it. 

Have your printing done by someone who is modern in 
style. The easiest types to read are 11 and 12 point. 
Caslon Old Style is generally recognized as a standard 
type. The newer, bolder types such as Demi-Bold or 
Bold are effective for some things which need emphasis, 
like posters, handbills, etc. It is better to use type faces 
from the same family rather than to mix them. 


Radio 

Radio is used more and more by all persons interested 
in influencing human behavior. Correlated with a regular 
newspaper publicity program, it is of great effectiveness. 
It reaches into the intimate life of the home. 

Speeches are not successful unless the speaker or the 
topic is important or popular, or can be built up into im- 
portance or popularity. To put over a program, dramatize 
it, or make it into a comedy skit. Music heightens the 
effectiveness, for music has suggestive power. The listener 
does not reason it out, but incorporates the mood of the 
music directly into his own reflections. 

The American Physical Education Association Commit- 
tee’s Report—In 1933 a committee, of which Dr. C. L. 
Brownell was chairman, was appointed by President 
Coleman of the A.P.E.A. to study the advisability of pre- 
paring radio broadcasting programs in health and physical 
education. They recommended in part the following: 

1. After studying the matter of radio broadcasting with 
reasonable care, your committee recommends unanimously 
that the American Physical Education Association seriously 
consider the advantages of presenting a series of radio broad- 
casts for the coming year... . 

2. First, some one individual must assume the personal 
responsibility of guiding the programs from the time of their 
inception until they are presented on the air. Second, an 
advisory or coordinating committee should determine the 
general policies to be followed in radio broadcasting and even 
prepare, review, or rehearse the programs suggested. . . . 

Because of the expense and administrative problems 
involved in such a program, the Association has so far 
been unable to act upon these recommendations. 


Campaigns 
The purposes that publicity campaigns may serve in- 
clude: 
1. Fighting retrenchment measures by taxpayers or other 
leagues. 
2. Publicizing an exhibition or demonstration. 
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3. Helping to bring to a climax a long-desired event. 

4. Coinciding with and supplementing national weeks, such 
as National Education Week, etc. 

5. Bringing before the community a number of existing 
conditions (good or bad), unknown to the majority of the 
people. 

6. Bringing about new desired legislation. 

7. Promoting the establishment of new clinics. 

Preceding the: actual campaign comes, first, the or- 
ganization plan in general, and then, the making of a 
calendar; next, organizing committees, appointing staff, 
outlining as clearly as possible the purposes and means 
of attaining these purposes, and then lining up the vari- 
ous agencies, such as newspapers, etc. There are usually 
a working committee, an executive committee, and also a 
speakers’ bureau. The chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee should be someone who has had experience with 
this type of work. Publicity for the actual campaign 
should start months in advance, gradually increasing 
and getting into full swing about a week before the 
opening date. Campaigns usually last a week. 

Slogans.—The purpose of the campaign can be put into 
a slogan to be used in posters, window displays, parades, 
newspapers, public speeches, radio broadcasts, etc. Get all 
the ideas down that you want to incorporate, and work 
these into a single pithy phrase which: 

1. Is short, simple, and euphonious. 

2. Has a pleasurable feeling or tone. 

3. Lends itself to pictorial representation. 

4. Is easy to remember by having rhyme, rhythm, allitera- 
tion, or unique style of printing. 


Conclusion 


Educators have failed and are still failing to utilize 
not only the many possibilities for publicity, but also 
those techniques and methods of motivating human be- 
ings which are appealing and effective. In consequence, 
though education is accepted as necessary, it is thought 
of as being a duty rather than a vital, pleasurable por- 
tion of life itself. 

Departments of health and physical education, though 
having many unique opportunities for disseminating con- 
tinuous and reliable information, have frequently lost 
these chances through lack of individual personal convic- 
tion and through loose and inefficient departmental meth- 
ods of publicity. Therefore, for us, the pressing need is 
to use all available avenues of approach to secure sys- 
tematic, convincing publicity in all schools. 
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Alabama Annual State-Wide Playday 


ELSA SCHNEIDER 


Supervisor of Physical Education 
Alabama College Training School 


hundred girls representing many high 

schools from all over the state of Ala- 
bama arrive on the Alabama College Cam- 
pus expecting to have a grand time! 
Twenty-five college students who act as 
team leaders, junior and senior physical 
education major activity directors, five 
members of the physical education depart- 
ment who help plan, organize, and direct, 
interested high school directors who lend 
their assistance, unlimited cooperation of 
administration, faculty, student body, din- 
ing room “corps”—all this gives a bird’s 
eye view of the Annual Alabama State- 
wide Playday held at Alabama College, 
Montevallo, each year. 

Playday this year was planned as an International 
Meet. Five Continents were chosen as the major team 
divisions; five countries from each continent made up 
one unit. (This plan is elastic enough to take care of 
from three to five hundred persons). 

Twenty-five college students were asked to act as team 
leaders. Each leader was responsible for her team. She 
was given a diagram of the team’s activities, the countries 
to be played, and the field where the contest was to take 
place. Two preliminary meetings were held with these 
girls. Their responsibilities and duties were explained and 
their diagrams checked for possible errors. 

Each activity was taught and directed by one or two 
major students. These girls were responsible for knowing 
the rules of the activity, for getting and returning 
necessary equipment, and for so presenting the activities 
that all girls were included and had a good time. In addi- 


PF ise three hundred and fifty to five 








tion to two general meetings, each girl had a conference 
with the physical education instructor in charge of her 
particular activity. 

Each girl wore a band of the “continental color” with 
the name of the country stencilled in white. Flags of the 
various countries made of unbleached muslin, colored in 
ordinary crayon, added color. Crepe paper decorations 
on goal posts, benches, etc., were also used. 

Playday began with registration. At this time all girls 
came to the gymnasium and were assigned to a country. 
This was followed by a meeting of all participants at 
which time necessary announcements were made. Each 
team leader was introduced to her team and the groups 
left by countries for camp. The college camp is beautifully 
situated in the hills and is only a twenty-minute walk 
from the campus. The groups of girls in their vari- 
colored gym suits, with differently colored identification 

bands pinned across the front of their 
‘“§ suits, made a spirited and _lively-looking 
‘procession. 

All groups gathered in the hollow for 
games. Each leader had previously been 
instructed and knew all the games to be 
played. An Easter-egg hunt was next. On 
signal all girls dashed and fell up a hill in 
search of eggs hidden earlier in the day by 
major students. After this everyone 
climbed the hill directly in front of the 
camp house to watch stunts given by the 
various schools. This was followed by 
group singing. One or two countries at 
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a time were called out during the singing 
to descend the long flight of log steps to 
the hollow where a picnic supper was 
served. The evening was free for all who 
wished to attend the plays and activities 
of other departments. 

On Friday morning five large banners— 
one for each continent—were placed across 
the hockey field. The girls had been told the 
frst continent having all its countries In 
straight lines would be given a point. At the 
call of the bugle girls came dashing from 
everywhere. There was much scrambling, 
leaping, hurdling, and hurrying to get into 
place. General announcements were made 
at this time. At the sound of the bugle each 
team leader led her team to the scheduled 
place. 

The spirit of rivalry was not unduly evident, yet was 
pleasantly present. The members of the winning con- 
tinent were particularly happy and valued their awards, 
which were 114” diameter pins, a purple background with 
“Alabama College—1935 Playday” in gold letters. 

Following is the program of events and the various 
activities sponsored: 


Program of Events 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


1:30—General Meeting, Palmer Hall. 

2:30-3:30—Inimediately after meeting, dress in gym suits 
and come to gymnasium. Assignment to teams. 

3:30—Mass meeting between Bloch Hall and the Library. 
Gather by countries in continents. Introduction of team 
leaders—general important announcements. 

4:00—Start for camp by countries with leaders. Gather in 
front of camp house. Songs—-Stunts—Lollypop Hunt. Picnic 
Supper in Hollow. 





FrmAy Morninc AND AFTERNOON 


7:10—Breakfast. 
8:00—Dress in gym clothes (wear sweaters if it is cool). 
8:30—Meet on Hockey Field by countries (look for con- 
tinental banner). 
General Announcements 
9:00-9:25—First period. 
9:30-9:55—Second Period. 
10:00-10:25—Third Period. 
10:30-10:50—Group Singing (space between Bloch and 
the Library). 
11:00-11:40 Volleyball—for Junior High School. Basket- 
ball—for Senior High School. 
12:30—Lunch. 
1:45—Dress for sports. 
2:00—Meet on Field. 
2:10-2:30—Stunt Track Meet. 
2:35-3:00—Fourth Period. 
3:05-3:30—Fifth Period. 
3:35-4:00—Sixth Period. 
4:05—All participants gather by countries in continents. 
4:05-4:25—Short talks—giving of awards. 
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Activities 
Folk Dancing Rope Jumping—Kick Shuffle 
Curtain Surprise Ball —Can-O 
Punchball Modified Track 
Relays: Mass Games: 
1. Pass the Buck 1. Change the Club 


2. Bean Exchange 2. Musical Indian Club 

3. Tunnel 3. Hoppers and Chasers 

4. Obstacle 4. Jump the Shot 

5. Broom Riding 5. Number Chase 

6. Rescue 6. Crows and Cranes 

7. Low Bridge-High Bridge 7. Mother Goose 

8. Gunny Sack Progressive Dodgeball 
Playday Drive Ball Skiddle Bowling—Ring Toss— 
Stunts and Tumbling Darts 
Smallball Newcomb Keep Away 13—Human Cro- 


quet 
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NEW 
BARNES 
BOOKS 











The Teaching of Physical 


Edueation 
by Jackson R. Sharman 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, School of Edu- 


cation, University of Michigan. 


The school program of physical education should show 
more clearly worthwhile results and this new text will help 
in achieving that aim. Basic principles of teaching and 
efficient methods of instruction, class organization and 
management are completely covered. It is particularly 
suited for textbook use in professional courses. 8vo. Cloth 


$1.60. 


Modern Methods in 
Archery 


by Natalie Reichert 
Oregon State College 


and Gilman Keasy 
National Archery Champion, 1935, 1936. 


In the history of the national archery tournament, no 
champion had ever won the tournament twice in succession 
until Mr. Keasy repeated his 1935 triumph. He credits 
this achievement to “the relaxed method” and throughout 
this new book this principle is followed. The novice and 
expert will find this material of equal value. 12mo. Cloth 


Illus. $1.50. 


Sports for Recreation and 
How To Play Them 


Compiled by Department of Sports, University of 


Michigan, E. D. Mitchell, Editor. 


The most popular sport book of the year! Over 28 indi- 
vidual sports are described and illustrated, making it a 
virtual one volume library for the coach and recreation 


leader. 8vo. Cloth Illus. $2.50. 


A. S&S. BARNES 








67 WEST 44th STREET 


Adventures in Reereation 
by Weaver W. Pangburn 


Foreword by John H. Finley 


Prepared for The National Recreation Association 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 






Here is an exciting book. Prepared particularly for Junior and 
Senior High School students, it opens up to them the adventurous 
field’ of recreation. Recreation is adventure because it is the means 
of “re-creating” one’s daily life. Many teachers will find they can 
use this stimulating contribution either as a text or for collateral 
reading. Examination copies will be sent upon request to teachers 
who wish to consider it for class use. 12mo. Cloth Illus. $.72. 


A Physieal Edueation 
Workbook 


Directed Observation and Practice in Physical Edn. 


cation 


by Jackson R. Sharman 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, University of 


Michigan. 


Directed teaching makes possible a thorough training in 
the techniques of teaching, and this workbook has been 
prepared to meet the need that exists for organized and 
clearly stated material which can be used in training 
courses for physical education teachers. The material is 
organized in 25 lessons. Small Quarto Paper, Punched, 


$1.00. 


The Teaching of 
Archery 


by Dave and Cia Craft. 


This manual was prepared to help the teacher who has not 
had technical training in archery. The authors have been 
most successful in group teaching and have outlined the 
methods they have found to be most successful in intro- 
ducing archery to the beginner. The chapter on equip- 
ment is particularly valuable as the authors have had wide 


experience in tackle making. 8vo. Paper Illus. $1.00. 


Leisure and Reereation 


by Martin H. Neumeyer 
Assoc. Professor of Sociology, University of So. Calif. 


and Esther S. Neumeyer, A.M. 


Here is the first complete study of leisure and recreation 
in their sociological aspects. It is particularly suited for 


use as a text and reference book. 8vo. Cloth $3.00. 
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NEW 
BARNES 
BOOKS 


The Teaching of Stunts 
and Tumbling 


by Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral 
Texas State Teachers College, North Texas State Teachers College. 


A new and practical manual for teachers and students by the authors 
of Tumbling, Pyramid Building and Stunts. The book is divided 
into two parts (I) The Teaching of Stunts and Tumbling, which 
includes Historical Sketch, Place in the Modern Physical Education 
Program, Teaching Procedures, Organization of Classes, Use of 
Material, Supervision. Part II, Stunts and Tumbling Material, con- 
tains Rolls, Dives, Balances, Stunts, Games, Relays, Contests, Meets, 
Original Projects and Demonstrations. The book is fully illustrated 
by “stickmen.” 8vo. Cloth $3.00. 











The Rhythm Book 


by Elizabeth Waterman 

Winnetka Public Schools, Iil. 

No book that we have published has ever received more 

critical acclaim from the educational world than this new 
ical a ee contribution. It represents years of study and offers 
A pee eee te oe Se = oe opel methods on how to integrate the child’s rhythmic exper- 


tion of the program of body mechanics. The material is so : . : : 
planned that it will fill the needs of ordinary school situa- $3. Pd in all subjects. Quarto, Cloth, Color Plates, Music 


tions and also it is readily adaptable to varying age 
Physieal Edueation 


groups. 8vo. Cloth Illus. $2.00. 
Achievement Seales 


For Boys in Secondary Schools 
by Frederick W. Cozens 
University of California 
Martin H. Trieb 
Los Angeles City Schools 


and N. P. Neilson 
Stanford University. 


The Teaching of Body 


Meehanies 
by Ivalclare S. Howland 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Battle Creek 
College. 


Principles and Practices of 


Reereational Therapy 


For The Mentally Ill 

by John E. Davis 
Senior Physical Director, Veteran’s Administration Facility, 
Perry Point, Md., in collaboration with Dr. William Rush 
Dunton, Jr. 


This new book formulates material prepared from years 
of experience. Detailed information and definite procedures 
are included so as to enable the therapist to organize, 


systematize and carry on his daily routine. Every physical 
educator will find much of value in this book as it will 
enable him to recognize the manifestations of the begin- 


The need for achievement scales in a variety of activities 
is fully met in this new book. Scientific measuring devices 
to better evaluate the program for secondary school boys 
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ming in the sense of specialized water work for par- 

ticular conditions, but is, rather, an examination of 
the common notion that mechanically speaking, swim- 
ming is good for anything, especially for crooked backs 
and weak feet. It is often asserted that swimming is an 
all-round activity which makes for symmetrical muscular 
and functional development. This is undoubtedly true in 
so far as normal individuals are concerned, but it is well 
known that the percentage of potential and actual defects 
in body development, even among young children, is ex- 
ceedingly high. Therefore, a careful consideration should 
be made before any generalized activity, such as swim- 
ming, can be said to be also a corrective activity. 

In order to make a significant evaluation of the correc- 
tive possibilities of swimming, it is advisable to make 
first a kinesiological analysis of the various strokes and 
dives. If the muscular actions and body positions are 
found to conform to the principles of good body-mechan- 
ics, it should be safe to say that swimming has, or can 
have, some corrective value. However, a quantitative 
estimate of this would be impossible without lengthy and 
exhaustive study. 

The analysis will be made of strokes and dives as done 
in correct form. Still, it must be remembered that it is 
possible to execute an effective stroke in poor form, and 
that this often happens. 


T= discussion does not deal with corrective swim- 


Elementary Back Stroke 


The back-lying position, with raised chest and re- 
tracted chin and abdomen—which is the correct one for 
this stroke—is entirely consonant with good posture. 
However, the partial elimination of gravity due to the 
buoyancy of the body in the water makes it too easy for 
the individual with a faulty antero-posterior alignment 
to maintain his customary posture. It is important, then, 
that a correct body position be insisted upon. 

The action of the arms—easy flexion, extension to a 
diagonal reach, and a forceful sweep downward to the 
sides—brings the muscles of the upper back into strong 
contraction. Here again, the tendency to follow the line 
of least resistance constitutes a danger. If the individual 
has an habitual forward head, round shoulders, and a 
hollow chest, the arm drive will probably be in front of 
the center of the body and the bulk of the work will fall 
to the pectorals, thus encouraging the already existing 
faults. This is likely to be further aggravated by a ten- 
dency among beginners to raise the arms from the water 
during recovery. Emphasis on a raised chest position, 


The Corrective Value of Swimming 


By 


HOPE TISDALE 


Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina 



















so that both drive and recovery come a little behind the 
center of the upper body, should obviate this. 

The leg stroke is usually taught with the legs held jn 
external rotation—an easy flexion and extension to q 
stride position, then a forceful snap together with knees 
straight and feet in plantar flexion. Since internal rota. 
tion of the thigh contributes to knock-knee and prona. 
tion, this form of execution should exert a corrective 
influence. The contraction of the gastrocnemius and 
plantar flexors during the drive can be somewhat cou. 
teracted by encouraging dorsiflexion during the recovery, 

If the abdomen is held strongly contracted during the 
entire stroke, the pelvis will be controlled in an advan- 
tageous position and lordotic tendencies eliminated. 


American Crawl 


This stroke is probably the most widely used among 
swimmers of ability. It is commonly conceded to be the 
coming stroke, and some authorities declare that it is a 
waste of time to teach any other. It is fairly safe to state 
that most instructors teach it to beginners along with, or 
immediately after, the elementary back stroke. Hence, 
its corrective implications are important. 

The correct body position for the crawl is, for many, 
a hard one to attain, especially if there is any structural 
limitation to motion in the upper back. The body should 
be in a prone position, lower back almost straight, upper 
back arched, head raised slightly, and chin somewhat in. 
This is the so-called “hydro-planing” position and an 
excellent one from the standpoint of body mechanics. 
The difficulty is that it is likely to suffer at the expense 
of preoccupation with more vital problems in learning 
and performing the stroke. If it were not possible to 
swim the stroke in any other than the correct position, 
this would be taken care of. Unfortunately it is possible, 
and therefore rigorous drill in the correct body position 
should be given both on land and in the water. Begin- 
ners often practice the stroke in its early stages with 
their heads under and shoulders hunched. They should 
be taught, as soon as possible, to arch the back and raise 
the head so as to clear the water with the eyes at least. 
Lumbar hyperextension should be guarded against. 

The arm stroke is the most hazardous aspect of the 
crawl to body mechanics. The vigorous forward and 
downward movement of the arm during the drive 
strengthens the pectoral and anterior shoulder muscles, 
an eventuality which should be avoided in faulty head, 
chest, and shoulder positions. Correct form is once more 
a redeeming feature. If the upper back and shoulders 
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e held firmly in a good position during the reach and 
. the trapezius, rhomboids, scapular muscles, latissi- 


ive 
wing posterior deltoid contract strongly and act as 


mus, and 


fixators in preventing a hollowing of the chest and sag- © 


ging of the shoulder. During recovery, when the arm is 
raised backward above the level of the body, the anterior 
muscles relax completely. The antagonistic action Is thus 
somewhat equalized, the anterior muscles working only 
during the drive and the posterior muscles working dur- 
ing both the drive and the recovery. 

Mr. Thomas Cureton of the Y.M.C.A. College in 
Springfield published in the December, 1930, Research 
Quarterly of the A.P.E.A. an article on the kinesiology 
and mechanics of the flutter kick of the crawl. This 
study, though made for the purpose of determining the 
chief source of propelling power and the relative values 
of the various mechanical processes of the kick, fur- 
nishes some interesting information as to its corrective 
possibilities. His conclusion that the main source of 
power is the fish-tail-like action of the legs involving the 
muscles of the hip joint, lower back, and abdomen leads 
directly to a consideration of a fundamental problem in 
body mechanics—pelvic control. During alternate flexion 
and extension in the hip joint, the pelvis is held steady by 
alternate unilateral contraction of the abdominals on the 
up-beat and of the lower back muscles on the down-beat. 
This antagonistic interplay of muscular contraction, while 
spine, pelvis, and legs are held firmly in a position that 
is excellent both as to posture and as to mechanical effi- 
ciency, can be a strong corrective exercise. The point of 
particular emphasis should be a conscious maintenance of 
an almost flat lower back and a retracted abdomen. If 
the lumbar spine is allowed to sag, as it can be allowed 
to do without materially detracting from the efficacy of 
the kick, the corrective value is eliminated. Cases of 
moderate to severe kypho-lordosis, in which the spine is 
not flexible enough to arch in the dorsal region and 
flatten in the lumbar region, should either not attempt 
the crawl at all or be given intensive supplementary 
work in flexibility and pelvic control. 

It is sometimes said that the flutter kick is a good foot 
exercise. It is hard to understand just why this idea 
should have arisen. During the flutter kick, the ankles 
should be relaxed. The movement of the legs against 
the pressure of the water holds the ankles in a semi- 
extended position while allowing considerable play in the 
ankle joints. This probably promotes ankle flexibility to 
a certain extent. The slight toe-in position of the feet is 
also desirable. However, the lack of any definite mus- 
cular contraction around the joint means that there is 
no more correction produced than if a relaxed leg were 
picked up and vigorously shaken. 

The breathing is the only asymmetrical element of the 
crawl. This is practically negligible because most swim- 
mers, instead of turning the head to inhale, simply use 
the slight body roll and lift to clear the mouth for 
inhalation. It would seem advisable, though, to have 
individuals with left functional curves of the - spine 
breathe in over the left shoulder, as then any possible 
twist or lateral bend will be made in the proper corrective 
direction. 
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Breast Stroke 


This is probably the most valuable of all strokes as 
a corrective agent. It combines the advantages of the 
prone position with arched upper back, as in the crawl, 
with an arm drive which utilizes the shoulder retractor 
muscles and a kick which holds the thighs in external 
rotation, as in the elementary back stroke. On the other 
hand, the stroke is a fairly difficult one to master. It is 
often done with a scissor kick instead of with a frog 
kick. Twisting the hips for a scissor destroys the sym- 
metry of the perfectly performed stroke, and is therefore 
undesirable. 

The present accepted form has a downward and inward 
push at the end of the arm drive. While this may make 
the stroke more effective, it is less desirable for corrective 
purposes than the almost horizontal drive with straight 
arms. The latter form uses the shoulder retractors 
mainly; the former brings the pectorals into action. 

In trying to maintain the planing position of the body, 
there is likelihood of hyperextension in the lumbar region 
of the spine. The muscular contraction necessary to hold 
in the abdomen and flatten the lower back is an excellent 
exercise for pelvic and abdominal control. Individuals 
with flexible lumbar spines or lordosis should understand 
and observe this. 

Back Crawl 


The body position for the back crawl—lying on the 
back, head raised slightly forward—is not the best for 
correction of upper back and head faults. The stroke has 
the advantage, however, of a powerful backward-down- 
ward arm drive which is a strong exerciser of the upper 
back muscles. During recovery, when the arm is raised 
above the body level, care should be taken not to allow 
the chest to sink. To facilitate the planing position of the 
body, there should be some bend in the waist. This coun- 
teracts lordosis and encourages abdominal retraction by 
decreasing the pelvic tilt. 

The kick is similar to that of the American crawl ex- 
cept that there is more play in the knee joint, and its 
corrective value is probably about the same. The re- 
versed body position removes any possibility of strain on 
the lower back. 

Asymmetrical Strokes 


The side stroke and the double overarm are distin- 
guished by their asymmetrical characteristics. Their 
value, then, will lie in correcting lateral posture faults. 
The side stroke, especially, should be effective in treating 
functional scoliosis. Individuals with left total curves 
should swim the stroke on the right side. The side-lying 
position with head slightly raised and turned toward the 
left shoulder and the fact that the right arm reaches 
above the shoulder while the left arm works below, tend 
to reverse the curvature of the spine. The action of the 
legs in the scissor kick lifts the lower end of the spine 
a little and further corrects the fault. Here the fixator 
function of holding the body in a certain position is more 
important than the movements of arms and legs. 

The double overarm has the same arm action as the 
American crawl and the same leg action as the side 

(Continued on Page 461) 





1. Problems Related to the Selection of 
Prospective Students 


HE question of who will enter the profession of phys- 
Tia education is more important than ever before. 

The increasing responsibility of physical education 
makes it essential that physical educators be a group of 
superior type. The status of the field today has no place 
for those who are chiefly or entirely muscle-minded, and, 
on the other hand, those who are physically illiterate and 
who cannot use the tools with which our results are 
achieved. 

The National Committee on the Evaluation of Teacher 
Training Institutions, after a scientific survey throughout 
the field, has set up the following standards for the selec- 
tion of students to be trained: 


Institutions or departments should admit to the pro- 
fessional education in health and physical education only 
those student candidates who: 

1. Have graduated from a four- or six-year high 
school or preparatory school that is accredited by the 
state department of education in the state in which the 
school is located. 

.2. Are admitted to the training institution from the 
upper two-thirds of their high school or preparatory 
graduating class. 

3. Have an intelligence quotient of 100 or more on a 
standard intelligence test. 

4. Have had a health examination upon entrance into 
the institution, the results of which show no impairment 
likely to affect adversely the future success of the appli- 
cant as a teacher of health and physical education. 

5. Present evidence of a satisfactory oral and written 
command of the English language as determined by any 
standard tests which the institution might apply. 

6. Present evidence or demonstrate satisfactory report 
of skill in motor activities at the time of entrance to the 
institution. 

7. Have provided a confidential and satisfactory report 
on the applicant’s character, personality, habits of study, 
school activities, and specific aptitudes for teaching, by 
the principal of the school and other qualified judges. 

These standards are among others being considered in 
the evaluating of the teacher-training institutions 
throughout the country. The project has as its aim to 
set standards in the various phases of teacher training 
and to rate the institutions according to their proximity 
to them. 


Il. The Relationship of the Secondary School to the 
Problem of Selecting Prospective Students 


The variance in the entrance requirements shown in a 
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catalogue study of institutions preparing teachers g 
physical education shows that the first problem to over. 
come in the effort toward standardization is to make 
certain definite demands of the secondary schools which 
begin the training of the individual for the field, 

A very definite advance in this direction has been mage 
in the California Department of Education. The recom. 
mended course of study for the secondary schools liste 
in Bulletin E-I meets graduation requirements, college 
entrance requirements, and is foundational training fo 
the curriculum in physical education. (Note: 1 uit 
equals 10 credit hours.) 


Recommended High School Course 


Subject Hours 
ee aaihaneteeikaeh keen ween 30 
RE eis St ch eaw-nmiiw kek amare tiem 10 
NE Sits tei beh: eid Sw an ARIE 10 
Rs Cees chink died « x 0 «tke 10 
since ea aks deka wan ewe 10 
U. S. History and Civics ............... 10 
Physical Education and Health ......... 10 
Elementary Algebra ...............5.: 10 
is Uk wcw ence e swe eedee 10 
PY RAINS goon eas sinc ccc sine 20 
Electives (including Art and Music)..... 30 

¢ Rano orn eae ere 160 


Such a direct preparation for the professional curricu- 
lum should go far in bringing to the field members who 
meet the high standards that are set up. 


Ill. The Movement for Standardization 


That leaders in the field of physical education are 
aware of the ever changing world we must meet and the 
increasing demands for leadership and responsibility of 
the profession can be seen by the work going on at 
present by the National Committee on the Evaluation of 
Teacher-Training Institutions in Physical Education. 

The Department of School Health and Physical Edu- 
cation of the National Education Association held a 
meeting in Los Angeles on July 1, 1931. At this meeting 
a resolution was introduced and passed authorizing the 
President of the Department, Dr. Jay B. Nash, to appoint 
a National Committee whose duty it should be to formu- 
late a set of standards to be used in the evaluation of 
institutions professing to prepare physical education 
teachers. 

Dr. Nash appointed Mr. N. P. Neilson, Chief of the 
Division of Health and Physical Education, California 
State Department of Education, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, and agreed to the plan of having all other state 
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jirectors of health and physical education serve as mem- - 


pers of the National Committee. 

At one of the next conventions, it was suggested that 
jx national organizations sponsor the study and that 
two years be taken to complete it. 

The next step in the organization was to arrange the 
forty-eight states into six districts, and place members 

of the National Committee in charge. Each member of 
the National Committee was asked to appoint a chair- 
man for each state in his district and to follow the policy 
of appointing state directors of health and physical edu- 
cation in all states having such officers. State chairmen 
were requested to select their own committee members 
using their own judgment as to the members selected 
and the interests represented. 

Preliminary reports were given annually as the organ- 
ization set up problems of evaluation and standards. 
These were studied and criticized until in 1935, only after 
exhaustive survey throughout the field had been made, 
definite standards were set up for the evaluation of 
institutions training teachers in physical education. 

The National Committee on the Evaluation of Teacher- 
Training Institutions in Physical Education has set up 
standards which should serve as a beacon for those insti- 
tutions which have been floundering in the sea of un- 
certainty, and as a measuring rod by which all institu- 
tions could self-survey. These standards have grown out 
of six very pertinent problems in teacher training. They 
are: (1) basic consideration of secondary program; 
(2) general standards; (3) student selection standards; 
(4) course standards; (5) standards for staff; and (6) 
standards for facilities. 

These are to be found in the reports of the committee 
and I shall not, therefore, list them in detail. 


IV. Course Standards 


The committee in determining the courses which should 
go into a professional education curriculum in health and 
physical education has used the constructive job analysis 
approach. Thus the job must be defined in terms of 
functions and then the training organized according to 
the functions and competence required. 

The basis for a constructive treatment of the job in 
terms of functions, as compared with functions of other 
teaching and educational jobs, is found in the content 
of the education sciences and foundation sciences. Every 
science is concerned with problems. Thus a science is 
defined by a statement of the problem situations with 
which it deals. An inductive study of the problem situa- 
tions in education attacked from every point of view 
has shown that all the problems of education fall under 
eight general groups, or nine if the profession is included. 
Thus stated, they are the sciences of education or of 
physical education. They are: (1) interpretations; (2) 
objectives; (3) social or institutional organization or 
auspices; (4) educability, classification, and testing of 
people; (5) program (educative and protective); (6) 
leadership or teaching methods; (7) administration; 
(8) history; and (9) profession. The study and acquisi- 
tion of knowledge about the problem content in these 

(Continued on Page 458) 
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24.The Physiology of Track Records 


LMOST nine years ago Professor Hill published a 
curve depicting the orderly relationship existing 


in world’s records of human speed. His was not 
the first curve of this kind. Since then new records have 
been established in many events and therefore it seems 
appropriate to bring the curve up to date and to relate 
it to our present knowledge of the physiology involved. 
(The accompanying curve and table was prepared by 
one of my students, David Heinlein.) 

Man’s capacity for physical effort is determined by 
the following factors: 

1. The amount of immediately available fuel in the muscle, 
probably the phosphocreatine. 

2. The amount of buffers in muscle and blood available for 
neutralizing the lactic acid which is formed in order to sup- 
ply energy to resynthesize the phosphoric acid and creatine 
to phosphocreatine. 

3. The ability of lung, heart, blood and circulatory appa- 
ratus to capture and bring oxygen to the muscles so that the 
lactic acid may be removed by oxidation and resynthesis to 
lactacidogen and thus relieve the buffers. 


No doubt each of these factors varies from one in- 
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dividual to another, and certainly the third, and Probably 
the first and second, may be increased by training. Thys 
is explained the differing capacities for work exhibited by 
the trained and untrained. 

But since all human beings are, after all, very much 
alike, it follows that the maximum development of these 
factors should approximate a constant value for the 
human species. This value should be attained by oy 
best athlete. 

One other factor must be recognized. The capture and 
delivery of oxygen to the muscles takes time. The best 
athletes can take in about four liters per minute. Up. 
trained people do well to take in about half that amount. 

The more rapidly one runs the greater is the expendi- 
ture of energy and therefore the shorter the time before 
the saturated buffers call a halt to one’s efforts. At a 
slower rate of speed less energy is used to cover the dis. 
tance and therefore more time elapses before the buffers 
are saturated. Further, this extra time permits the ab- 
sorption of more oxygen and thus the actual “renewing” 
of the buffers and the consequent extension of the effort, 

To put it simply, the shortest races are run almost 
entirely on the buffers. The long distances are run on the 
heart in the sense that in them there is sufficient time to 
capture oxygen which the heart must deliver to the mus- 
cles. Only in the sprint at the finish is the need for 
oxygen greater than the supply, and the buffers are thus 
taxed. 

If an athlete comes to the finish line without having 
taxed to their capacity the three factors mentioned above, 
it is obvious that he has not run his best time. If he 
taxes them to capacity before the finish he has not run 
wisely. In the short distances “timing” is of little im- 
portance. In the long distances it is decisive. 

Since the operation of the human machine is subject 
to such definite factors, it is not surprising to find that a 
mathematical relationship exists between its performance 

(Continued on Page 458) 
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PRAISE FA, F. 


@ Frank Zanazzi, Head Trainer, University 
of San Francisco and Trainer with Olympic 
Team: “The results have been remarkable. 
Not only does its application heal the in- 
fected spots but it prevents further spread 
of the condition.” 

@ Schubert Dyche, Athletic Director, Mon- 
tana State College: “Personal experience with 
infection on my own feet has convinced me 
of the efficacy of F.A.F.” 

@ Pete Cawthon, Athletic Director, Texas 
Tech, who gave F.A.F, to each of 400 men 
attending the Coaching School at Texas Tech 
in August, 1935: “It is a splendid remedy.” 

@ Fred C. Thomsen, Director of Athletics, 
University of Arkansas: “Received immediate 
results,” 

@ Lon Mann, Trainer, Purdue University: 
“IT have tried two other brands of Athlete’s 
Foot cure, but have found F.A.F. much more 
satisfactory.” 

@ James A. Lacey. Director of ry 
Education, Green Bay, Wis., Y.M.C.A 
“F.A.F. is the first of its kind to clear up 
a case of Athlete’s Foot for me.” 

@ W. F. Henry, Athletic Director, Washing- 
ton & Lee University, Tackle on the All-Time, 
All-American Football Team: “F.A.F. has 
proved a great relief to our football men.” 
@ Clarence W. Hey, Physical Director, Cen- 
tral Department Y.M.C.A., Kansas City, Mo.: 


F.A.F. was developed by a College Chemistry Professor in col- 
laboration with physicians, bacteriologists, athletes, trainers and 
coaches. It is a powerful fungicide and germicide, an astringent, 
a mild keralytic agent, contains two local anaesthetics, is highly 
concentrated and therefore economical to use. 
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“F.A.F. is a quick, soothing relief for Ath- 
lete’s Foot.” 


@ S. M. Wallace, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Maine: “Each boy is 
given an individual bottle and we are keep- 
ing Athlete’s Foot under control at all times.” 


@ Archie Hahn, Track Coach and Athletic 
Trainer, University of Virginia: “I have found 
your F.A.F.very beneficial in most cases of 
athlete’s foot itch.” 


@ Joe Selleh, Baseball Coach, Arizona State 
College: “We have found F.A.F. to be very 
satisfactory.” 


@ Arthur D. Kahler, Head Basketball Coach, 
Brown University, (also Head Football 
Coach, Dickinson College): “After experi- 
menting for several years for a cure for 
Athlete’s Foot, I finally found something 
that does the job and does it in a way that 
leaves the athlete completely cured.” 

@ A. F. Rupp, Basketball Coach, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky: “Mr. Mann, our trainer, 
is loud in his praise of F.A.F. It certainly 
gave our basketball men great relief this past 
year.” 

@ Eddie McLane, Director of Athletics and 
Football Coach, Louisiana Tech: “I can 
heartily recommend F.A.F. extra mild as _ be- 
ing everything the manufacturer claims it to 
be. We shall use it for our various squads 
the coming school year.” - — 
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Sanite Chemical Co., Georgetown, Ky. 
[.] Send Free Sample 25c size F.A.F. 
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@ Dr. R. G. Manchester, Trainer, Univer- 
sity of Florida: ‘““My experience has proved 
F.A.F. is the best treatment I have found 
for Athlete’s Foot.” 

@ Paul V. Keen, Wrestling Coach, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma: “I feel F.A.F. is the best 
preparation I have ever used for foot infec- 
tion.” 

@ R. E. Fayet, Asst. Coach, Howard Col- 
lege: “We find F.A.F. very effective in the 
elimination and prevention of Athlete’s Foot.” 
@ Jack Elder, Athletic Director, Catholic 
Youth Organization, Chicago: “I have had 
occasion to use your remedy personally and 
have had much success from the first appli- 
cation. Our boxing trainer reports some very 
fine compliments on the remedy. One of our 
boxers in particular reported that F.A.F. 
gave him the only relief he has ever obtained.” 


QUANTITY PRICES 
Made to Athletic Institutions which 
order F.A.F. in lots of one or more 


dozens. Same prices for F.A.F. Extra 
Mild for very tender feet and for pre- 
vention. Per Doz. 
25e size (%4 oz.) ....... $1.80 
40c size (1% oz.) ....... 2.88 
GSe size (1 os.) ...c005% 4.68 


f.o.b. Georgetown, Ky. 
or we'll gladly send you a 25c¢ size 
bottle as Free Sample. 
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Dr. J. H. Nichols, Director of Athletics, Oberlin College, has 
written a very fine article in their Alumni Magazine entitled 
“Football—Past and Future.” In this article he outlines the new 
policies in intercollegiate athletics to be pursued in an independent 
liberal arts college. His opening paragraph reads as follows: 
“Campus opinion has it that the day of winning Crimson and 
Gold football and basketball teams is past. At least it is apparent 
that Oberlin, under the existing conditions, can never again hope 
to compete on even terms with such colleges as are now on her 
schedules. . . . Alumni are not urged to go forth on the highways 
and byways to find likely-looking high school prospects. Anyone 
who cannot pass the entrance requirements or maintain good 
grades is not considered, even if he possesses remarkable athletic 
prowess. Oberlin has two alternatives in this situation. She must 
either concentrate on the intramural program and such intercol- 
legiate athletics as track, soccer, tennis, and golf; or she must 
see to it that outstanding athletes are offered the proper in- 
ducements.” . . 





* * * 

In this page I have often mentioned the outstanding 
women’s buildings in the country. The new Women’s Build- 
ing at Stanford University must be mentioned. In many ways 
—architecturally and otherwise—it is one of the finest wom- 
en’s buildings in the country. The dance studio is very fine. 
It cost about $250,000. Dorothy Heilman is the Director. 

* * * 


Jessie R. Garrison, Supervisor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion of Alabama, writes: “Jefferson County, Alabama, is pro- 
moting a program of tuberculin testing for high school pupils. 
Interest is keen among both teachers and pupils and response 
is good. 

“The ten district playday conferences for school administra- 
tors, special teachers, and representative students, held last fall 
for the purpose of giving aid to all schools with grades above 
the sixth in getting under way a full program of health and 
physical education, have proved to be one of the best state-wide 
aids to better physical and health education that has been 
sponsored by this state.” 

ie » % 

One of the most outstanding meetings in health and physi- 
cal education for women was held by the National Associa- 
tion of Directors of Physical Education for College Women 
meeting with the Middle West Association of Directors of 
Physical Education for College Women, April 16-18, 1934, 
at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. The proceedings and 
minutes of this meeting have been published and contain 
very useful and worth-while articles and addresses. 

* * * 

Dr. Webster Stover, President of Arnold College, New Haven, 
Connecticut, writes as follows: “I thought you would be inter- 
ested in the new catalog of Arnold College, herewith enclosed, 
which just came off the press. Throughout the revision of the 
Arnold College course of study, Mr. Neilson of Stanford Univer- 
sity guided the‘revision. According to Mr. Neilson, our catalog 
is the first catalog printed that is in line with the national 
standards of the American Physical Education Association.” 


* * * 


Three new state directors of health and physical educa- 
tion have been named in the past few months. In Pennsyl- 
vania, Edward V. McCullian succeeds W. G. Moorhead. Dr. 
Thurman B. Rice has been appointed Director of Health and 
Physical Education in Indiana, in charge of a new program 
of child health as part of the State’s activities in connection 
with the government’s social security plan. Lewis S. Moore- 
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head was named as state director in Ohio after the position 

had been vacant for a number of months. The re-establish. 

ment of this position in Ohio was largely due to the fine ef. 

forts of the Ohio Health and Physical Education Association, 
x *k 


C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois, certainly has a djs. 
tinguished record in the development of the interscholastic circus 
and the school circus. He has sent in some very interesting ma. 
terial. He wrote an excellent article describing these circuses jp 
the March, 1934, JoURNAL OF HEALTH AND PuysIcaL Epucamiy, 

Describing the Interscholastic Circus, he writes, “The work 
with the Circus has been fascinating, but took too much time 
away from my other duties, so I am happy to pass it on to 
someone else after six years’ work with it. A. Jennings, co-cap. 
tain of this year’s gym team, and Doug Monsson, another recent 
graduate, will divide my circus duties between them, in addition 
to other teaching activities.” 

Mr. Jackson has just received a splendid wrist watch from 
the Athletic Association and a cameo ring from his managers 
upon the termination of his duties with the Circus. 

* * * 


Dr. J. F. Rogers, Consultant in Hygiene, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., sends in the following: “Here are 
some statistics concerning physical education in high 
schools throughout the United States collected by the Office 
of Education in 1909-1910 (only a quarter of a century ago): 

Schools having a general department of physical 

education 


el | 


— 


sii bos Fett Aioketecaalistels, 5.4.4 aroha) ee 
Schools having a teacher in charge 5 per cent 
Schools giving instruction in gymnastics . 8 per cent 
Schools where work in gymnastics is “pre- 

| Peete eaCR POE AECL ors 5 per cent 
Schools giving credit for work in gymnastics 3 percent 
Schools giving instruction in athletics . 10 per cent 
Schools where work in athletics is prescribed 1 percent 
Schools having gymnasiums ............... 8 per cent 
Schools having swimming pools ........... 0.4 per cent 
Schools having military drill 1.4 per cent 


* * * 


Mr. E. R. Adams, Director of Physical Education and Health, 
Missouri, writes: “Physical education in Missouri does not func- 
tion in a practical way in the small high schools and elementary 
schools of this state. Therefore, a complete revision of our course 
of study is necessary to meet the demands in these small schools. 

“Many schools in Missouri offer physical education and health 
for credit; others make it a requirement but do not give any 
credit. 

“This department determines whether the high school has 
facilities available and has teachers prepared so that credit should 
be given. 

“The physical education program in this state has a weak- 
ness in that it has been built around an athletic program with 
more attention given to athletic games and contests than is given 
to remedial and recreational games and exercises. 

“The Director of High Schools in this state and the high 
school supervisors are now considering a new program that will 
better fit our school needs.” 

: 2 «& 

Pittsburgh apportions $10.00 a year per pupil for school 

health work. This is indicative of the trend toward greater 


emphasis on the health program.—Colorado Bulletin, March, 
1935. 
* * * 


Mr. Clifford E. Horton, Director, Division of Physical Edu- 
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cation and Health, Illinois State Normal University, is making a 
very interesting job analysis of the activities of the teachers of 
physical education for junior high school boys. His questionnaire 
is a very interesting one. He writes, “I am making this study 
primarily because I feel that a thorough understanding of the 
work done by educators at this level would enable teacher- 
training institutions to om « roa curriculum of training.” 

Believing that physical exercise is a way to recreate body 
and mind, Mr. W. K. Streit, Director of Physical Education, 
Cincinnati, conducts classes for men and women teachers. 
Mr. Streit and his assistants give their services free. This 
excellent work was started two years ago. 

2 * 


Panzer College, East Orange, New Jersey, is doing some very 
fine things. In last March a very successful conference was 
held on Methods of Teaching Health Education in the Secondary 
School. The speakers were excellent and made a genuine contri- 
bution which was heartily welcomed by all who were present. 

e* = «& 


Earl Johnson has given long, loyal service to Lincoln, Ne- 
praska. He has been on the job for eighteen years and has 
developed a fine system. 

* * x 

The National Recreation Association publishes the Official 
Playing Rules of the National Rules Committee on Athletics 
and Games, in booklet form, for the following games: ice hockey, 
endball, playground kickball, hop scotch, jackstones, and touch 
football. There has been a great interest in these rules and copies 
may be had by writing to Arthur Williams, National Recreation 
Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

* *#£ * 


F. H. Wohlers, High School, Scarsdale, New York, is ac- 
tively interested in the development of health and physical 
education in New York State. 

* * * 


The Ninth Annual Massachusetts High School Relay Carnival 
has the following classifications: 
Class A—Schools of less than 200 pupils 
Class B—Schools of 200 to 650 pupils 
Class C—Schools of 650 to 1,300 pupils 
Class D—Schools of 1,300 or over 
: 2 


Los Angeles Public Schools employ 140 teachers of physi- 
cal education for corrective work. 
x ok * 


Many cities are doing splendid work in safety education. 
Safety education in educational administration is usually assigned 
to the department of health and physical education. The safety 
programs in Philadelphia and Wichita are worthy of study. 
Massachusetts has published an excellent syllabus on safety edu- 
cation. 

* * * 

A series of district physical education meetings have been 
held in Indiana during the past year under the leadership of 
Dr. W. W. Patty, Director of Physical Welfare, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 

* * * 

New York State has recently formulated an excellent four- 

year professional course in physical education. 
* * * 


Mr. M. Donald Adolph, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, is chairman of the New York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Education under whose 
auspices a series of panels and round table discussion groups 
on physical education are being held. National leaders in 
physical education are taking part in these programs, 

. ¢ « 

Mr. H. S. DeGroat, Faculty Manager of Athletics, Springfield 
College, Massachusetts, has published a loose leaf coaching kit 
for baseball coaches entitled “Baseball Coaching Aids.” It is a 
very practical contribution and most useful in its presentation. 
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= in color throughout, 
this new book has several full-color pages. This color treat- 
ment is expensive to produce but makes the book invaluable 
in teaching the subject of color, as well as the completely bal- 
anced subject material ranging from foods and health to budget- 
ing finances. “Social Problems of the High School Boy” is 
priced at only $1.75, and will be sent on approval with privilege 
of returning postpaid within two weeks. It will be sent post- 
paid if cash accompanies the order, or 15c extra for postage on 
open account. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 








THE STECK COMPANY, AUSTIN, TEXAS 





I want to examine “Social Problems of the High School Boy” 
with privilege of returning postpaid within two weeks. 


( ) I enclose $1.75. ( ) Bill me $1.75, plus 15c postage. 
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“How We Do It’ 


Individual Games—Preparing for Use of Leisure Time 


wie the increase of leisure time, the desire for recreational 
activities, and the need for an opportunity for girls to give 
vent to their innate desire for play and competition, comes the 
necessity for offering to our high school girls games which can be 
played by one to four girls in public recreational centers and in 
their own homes, either indoors or outdoors, and other games 
which are now played at the various summer resorts. 

In the past our girls’ physical education program has included 
folk dancing, team games, and swimming; swimming being the 
only activity suitable for carry-over outside of school. 

Sensing the need for a program which would be of more 
wholesome benefit to the girls, a new class was organized this year 
called “Individual Games.” In this class we aim to create an in- 
terest in such activities that may be carried over into the leisure- 
time period. We assume that one or two of these activities may 
be adopted as hobbies. 

Program.—The games offered are shuffleboard, bowling, ping- 
pong, deck tennis, and badminton with the hope of adding archery 
in the physical education period. 

Set-up.—The school purchased a collapsible ping-pong table 
and set, shuffleboard set, badminton set, and two deck tennis 
rings. We had volleyball nets which are used for the badminton 
and deck tennis games. The owner of the bowling alleys in town 
loaned us a set of duck pins and four balls. The janitors then 
painted the shuffleboard courts and bowling alleys on either side 
of the basketball court. Mats are needed along the end and side 
for backstops and to prevent damage to the balls. The deck tennis 
and badminton courts were marked off with chalk on the basket- 
ball court. This allotment of space may be adapted to any size 
gymnasium. (Each group is responsible for setting up and replac- 
ing its own equipment.) 
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Organization.—The class was limited to fifty senior girls, ten 
in each squad, with an attempt made to place on each squad one 
girl who was familiar with the game. The fundamentals of each 
game were explained to the group as a whole after which the 
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techniques of play and scoring were taught each group accor 
to the game they were playing. 

The squads rotated every six weeks. 

Badminton, shuffleboard, and ping-pong work on the same 
principle. After the fundamentals are mastered, the teams Play a 
round-robin type of tournament. Score cards for each six Weeks 
are kept by the squad leader. Each team plays one or two games 
per period while the others act as scorers, timers, and referees, 


ding 


Score CARD 
Teams T otal Scores 
1 1 1 2 3 4 5 
Z 2 
3 3 
4 4 
5 5 
Won Lost 
1 1 1 
2 2 2 
3 3 3 
4 4 4 
5 5 5 
Teams 
Names 
1 
2 
4 


Bowling.—Mass bowling is first used; then two girls, each 
bowling one ball, count their combined score. Later each girl 
bowls the regular game counting the individual score. The girls, 
as soon as they have bowled, set up pins and carry the balls back. 


Deck Tennis.—The squad is first divided into two groups and 
then the game is played according to volleyball rules. Later the 
same squad is divided into five teams and the game is played ac- 
cording to rules for doubles in tennis. 

This class is proving most popular; also we are offering bowl- 
ing, shuffleboard, and ping-pong to those girls who are physically 
unable to take regular physical education work. These special 
classes meet once a week but are very small, thus the girls get 
almost individual attention; and we are planning to introduce 
more games, such as “darts” and “ring toss.” In other words our 
aim is to give every girl in school a playing knowledge of a variety 
of individual sports to be used during her leisure time. 

Margaret Clapsaddle 
DIREcTOR OF Girits PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, 
MANSFIELD SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Gym Floor Hockey 


Number of Players—Ten to thirty. 

Materials Needed—One wocd wand for player (or an old 
broomstick); cne wood block (potato block) or a common block 
4” x2" x1”, 

Rules of Play-—Each team may have only three guards placed 
on the outside of their goal area. 

The game is played by quarters, the length of time for each 
quarter being determined before starting the game. 

By a signal from the umpire, play is started from point X at 
the beginning of the game and after each goal has been made. 
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All players except the ones involved in making the play must 
be at least five feet from the block at the beginning of the game 
and on out-of-bounds plays. . 

The wand must be in contact with the floor at all times. 

The goal area may be approached from any angle. we 

The players may only push the block. Striking or swinging at 
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it will be penalized by one point for each offense. 

All players may move freely about the playing space. 

Body-blocking or blocking with wands is permissible. 

Boundary lines are those of the basketball court. 

Outside plays are put back into play at the point the block 
crosses the boundary line. 

Team A will start all out-of-bounds plays around team B’s 
half of the court and team B will start all out-of-bounds plays 
around A’s half of the court. 

A goal is made when the block comes to rest within Y or Z 
(the goal areas) counting for the opposing team. 

A goal is also scored when the block is in any way stopped in 
the goal area or knocked out of the goal area by a defensive 
player. 

A block passing through the goal area does not score. 

Scoring.—Five points for a goal; one point for the opponents 
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NEW BOOKS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





TUMBLING FOR GIRLS 


A Handbook for Teachers and Students 
in High School and College 
By MARNA VENABLE BRADY, M.D. 


Assistant Director, Department of Physical Education, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


12mo. 100 pages, illustrated with 41 engravings. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. 


Tumbling contains elements of real educational value. It 
develops concentration, elasticity, balance, self-control 
and stronger and better bodies. This book provides 
abundant material for the teacher. Every stunt is within 
the range of girls of high school and college age. The 
material is original, varied, practical and effective. It 
is invaluable for schools, colleges, camps and play- 
grounds. 





ACHIEVEMENT SCALES IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES FOR COLLEGE 
MEN 


By FREDERICK W. COZENS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physical Education, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Octavo, 118 pages, illustrated. 
Cloth, $2.50, net. 


This book is a study of performance records and height- 
weight classification methods for college men, forming the 
basis of a national comparison of achievements. The tests 
are invaluable for diagnostic purposes and for sectioning 
students in required physical education. Its plan applies 
advanced statistical methods to physical education and is 
the culmination of ten years of comparative study. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


[J Cozens’ Achievement Scales .................. $2.5¢ 
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each time a player lifts his wand from the floor or swings at the 
block—(penalty). 


Winner—Team having the most number of points at the end 
of the game. 

By using half the basketball court, with one goal, the game 
may be adapted to from two to ten players, teams alternating in 
defending the goal. 

C. E. Miller, 
INSTRUCTOR IN PHySICAL EDUCATION 
AND COACH OF GYMNASTICS, 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Physical Education Reports 


FOR a long time I have been dissatisfied with numerical and 

“ABC” grading of students in physical education classes. The 
old style report card is obsolete in physical education, since it 
does not adequately represent the achievements of the children in 
their activities. 

With this in mind, I have been experimenting for the past 
two years with special reports which I have originated for the 
7th and 8th grades in the Whittier and Hatch Schools of Oak 
Park, Illinois. These reports have been submitted to parents after 
fall, winter, and spring activities, respectively, aiming to set forth 
the work accomplished by each child, and at the same time give 
parents a clearer understanding of some of the work in the phys- 
ical education department. 

The following example is a report of fall activities: 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REPORT FOR FALL ACTIVITIES 
1935 

Name John Miller 

Absent from Class 0 

Care of Gym Shoes and Suit 

Intramural Games After School 
of team. (Open to all boys) 

Sportsmanship Good at all times. 


Good—forgotten once. 
Actively interested—Captain 


INDIVIDUAL TESTS OF GAME FUNDAMENTALS 

1. Football throw for distance 75 ft. Class average 74 ft. 
Overhand throw with short run allowed. Each boy was al- 
lowed four throws, and the best of the four counted. 

2. Football throw for accuracy 8 out of 10. Class average 
4. Each boy given ten throws at automobile tire eighteen 
inches in diameter, hung twenty feet away from throwing line. 

3. Football punt for distance 67 ft. Class average 75 ft. 
Each boy was allowed four punts, the best of which was 
counted. Distance was measured from kicking line to spot 
where ball first touched the ground. 

4. Run and dodge with ball 11.9 seconds. Class average 
12.5 sec. A test for speed, involving a distance of 100 feet, 
50 feet down, and 50 back to starting line. Boys were required 
to run with ball held in proper position, dodging through and 
around four chairs placed one yard apart. 

5. Knowledge of rules 97 (100 perfect) Class average 88 
True-false, multiple choice, and completion were types of 
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tests used in written examination on rules. 
“Education is the result of activity, 
The child learns to do by doing.” 
It is my hope that this type of report will give you 
a better understanding of some of the activities in 
which your boy has engaged. 
I shall appreciate your comments. 
Sincerely, 


eeeececseeceeeecceseces 
ee eeeees 
ee 


Physical Directoy 


Parent’s Name 
Comments 


Benjamin Miller 


“We are pleased with these reports. The receipt of 
them at intervals is very much appreciated. We 
hope you will continue to send them.” 

Other comments received: “We are glad to notice an improvement 

in sportsmanship rating.” 

“I am very much pleased with the interest you take in Hatch 
boys, and also the wonderful training in athletics.” 

“Am quite pleased to know that he is above the average in abil. 
ity, but am aware of the need for improvement in sportsman. 
ship which is of vital importance.” 

“The idea of sending ‘gym’ reports home is a good one.” 

“Thanks for your good report. I would like to have more of 
these.” 

“Very much interested in this report. Think this is as important 
as other ‘subjects in school.” 

“T appreciate this intelligent and very informative kind of a re. 
port.” 

“A very fine method of letting the parents into the ‘secrets’ of 
your work. I appreciate it, and hope others do. Thank you,” 

“This type of report is wonderful, and it is a pleasure to know 
that each boy is getting as much individual attention as is 
indicated here.” 


These comments are typical of dozens I have received. All of 
the parents signed and returned the reports, and less than 
twenty-five per cent failed to comment. Principals and teachers 
in both schools have been interested in this experiment, and in the 
reaction of parents to it. 


On the last reports I asked the boys to evaluate themselves in 
sportsmanship. I found them to be fair and objective in their 
own evaluations, and I think the introspection is excellent. It 
appears to make them more “sportsmanship-conscious,” and is 
an incentive to them to do their best. 


While I am not satisfied that these reports are perfect, and 
see from time to time how they can be improved, still I do feel 
that this is a step in the right direction. Anything which makes 
for greater cooperation between the school and the home is 
desirable, and I know these reports have enlisted the interest of 
parents in physical education work and in the progress their chil- 
dren are making. 

Paul M. Mitchell, 
DiIrEcTOR OF PHysIcALEDv- 
CATION, HATCH AND WHITTIER 
ScHoots, OAK Park, ILLINOIS 
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culminated in an after-school tournament to determine the school i 
ee . ~ championship. 
ni Distri ct de Tennis has been so popular that at the completion of the an- 
Sout ern - nual ladder tournament arrangements were made for interclass 
a e team competition, with each class playing two singles and two 
ote Association News doubles matches, no duplication of players permitted. 
— KENTUCKY 
‘op | president—H. T. Taylor, Louisville Public Schools. T. E. McDonough 
Pres.-Elect—Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama College A dinner meeting of the Kentucky Health and Physical Edu- 
: Vice-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee : cation Association was held at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ken- 
ipt of Secretary—Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina tucky on April 15, 1936. Forty members were in attendance. 
d. We Treasurer—L. T. Ludwig, University of Virginia Mr. C. V. Money, President, read a report of accomplishments 
of the past year. A treasurer’s report was also rendered. Officers : 
ement ALABAMA for the year 1936-37 are as follows: President, Thos. E. Mc- 
; ‘ -_ Donough, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College; Vice-Pres., 
Hatch Sponsored by the Athletic Association, geological picnics, so- Mr, Louis Charmoli, Southern Junior High School, Louisville; 
called because they have as their main object the study of rock and Sec’y. and Treas., Miss Doris DeVania, Parkland Junior 
abil. formations, are held at Huntingdon College at intervals through- High School, Louisville. | 
Man- out the year. These outings, originated and conducted by Dr. Ways and means of promoting and disseminating a program f 
Frank T. Thompson, Head of the Department of English, have of health and physical education in the state were discussed, The 
become annual features of the school program. Points of interest president was requested to petition the Kentucky Education As- i 
re of in regard to geological concern not only in the vicinity of Mont- sociation to make the Kentucky Health and Physical Education . 
gomery but in other sections of the state are visited on these Association an affiliated member of that organization. Presidents 
rtant excursions. Such trips have proved valuable to the student not and officers of the District Education Associations were petitioned 
only from a scientific but also from a recreational standpoint. to give some recognition to health and physical education in the 
i Te- The Women’s Athletic Association of the Troy State Teachers formulating of their fall programs. An intensive campaign par- 
College has been building a loan scholarship fund for the past ticularly contacting school administrators in regard to aims and 
of several years. This fund was made available for use for the first objectives of the modern program of physical education was also 
ou,” time this year. The loan will be made annually to some deserving included in our year’s platform. 
now woman student who is interested in physical education. The plan Mr. M. E. Potter, Head of the Department of Physical Edu- 
S is is to eventually make of the fund a free scholarship. cation at the University of Kentucky, Lexington, discussed briefly i 
Two new tennis courts have been built on the campus this the National Committee Report on Standards in Teacher Training 
l of year. These courts were greatly needed and helped to relieve the _ Institutions. { 
than congestion around the other courts. i 
hers The High School at Anniston has greatly enlarged its physical 
the education program by the addition of a girls’ gymnasium. Two 
part-time instructors have charge of the classes. An addition of W ) A hI e i 
yh eight showers, dressing-rooms, locker-rooms, and gymnasium for omens t etic a 
heir the girls has meant much wh program. a egret 4 = : | 
under the direciton of Miss Shelton, a new instructor, have hea | 
‘ and physical education classes five periods a week. The ninth- fe Section News 
and tenth-grade girls are required to take health and physical 
- education work for four periods a week. The eleventh- and 
feel twelfth-grade girls may elect it for one half credit a year. Har- Helen M. Barton 
ve riett Barnes has charge - these srciegiodl a J.D Chairman, Speedball Committee 
: irection : 2. 
is | uae gh tengo aaa oo" — : The Committee on Speedball for Women has worked diligently 
| The Division of Instruction of the State Board of Education ‘© get the new 1936-37 Guide out in time for early fall use. It 
has issued a tentative Course of Study in Health and Physical Seems that many schools and colleges have become interested in the 
| Education for Junior and Senior High School Girls. It is planned %@M€ as a ay eee instead of including it in the list of spring ac- S 
al to try out the course of study in the high schools of the state for ep = - ficulty has been encountered in regard to obtaining i 
- two years before publishing it in more permanent form. The - oo aoe A ; i 
- book is the work of a large committee of high school and college In this year’s copy of the Guide, there have been a few minor 




















teachers in the state. 

Emily Cate has resigned as head of the Physical Education De- 
partment of Howard College and is now in the Physical Educa- 
tion Department of the College of Industrial Arts in Denton, 
Texas. Marian Bozenhard, a graduate of Alabama College, has 
been chosen to take her place. Sara Edmundson of the University 
of Alabama is also a new addition to the Howard department. 

Nina Theilade and Dimitri Romanoff gave a very lovely dance 
recital on the Alabama College campus in March. 

The Alabama Board of Women’s National Officials Rating 
Committee has given five national and four local ratings in 
basketball last year. 

At Troy State Teachers College roller skating is being spon- 
sored by the Department of Physical Education. A skating night 
is observed once a week and skating games have been introduced 
for the experts. 

Nine ring tennis tournaments with a total of nearly 250 girls 


participating were held at the Anniston High School last winter. 


Each physical education class had its own tournament, which 


























changes in wording to clarify the rules, and, after a great deal of 
discussion, the rule concerning the drop kick has been re-inter- 
preted and re-worded so that better playing situations may de- 
velop from this form of scoring. 

Articles for coaches who are old or new at the game will be 
found in the issue under such headings as “Achievement Tests,” 
“Attack Play,” and “Defensive Play,” and the game of basket 
speedball has been included for indoor practice or lead-up work, 
as a coach may see fit. The bibliography has been increased, and 
new points of difficulty have been ironed out in the section on 
“knotty questions.” 

Many new points of view about this increasingly popular 
sport have been considered by the Committee during the past 
year. If, as you coach or play the game, you have suggestions to 
offer which will further promote opportunities for better playing 
situations, do not hesitate to communicate your ideas to the near- 
est committee member or the committee chairman. Consult the 
Guide for location of the committee members, and let’s make 
this the best and most progressive speedball year we have yet had. 
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Charlotte G. MacEwan 


Mills College presented Tina Flade in a dance concert at the 
San Diego Exposition as a feature of Mills College Day on May 
2. Her program, comprising numbers which she danced in her 
New York concert, was enthusiastically received. 

The Dance Club and dance classes of Mills College presented 
a program on May 12 in the Greek Theatre of the College. Of 
particular merit were “Study with Drums,” “Dance for Three,” 
and “At Work” from the cycle “Dances for Young Women.” The 
accompanist, Ruth Hunt, composed the music for many of the 
dances. 

On May 15, two Mills College students, Beverly Allen and 
Iris Dornfeld, presented a dance recital in Lisser Hall. 

The second annual Dance Festival, sponsored by the Dance 
Council of Northern California, was held in San Francisco on 
May 17 at the Veterans’ Auditorium. The general theme chosen 
was San Francisco’s history and growth. Many groups partici- 
pated including Carol Beals, the Jewish Community Center, Hen- 
rietta Greenhood and group, the Peters-Job dancers, and Bernice 
VanGelder’s group. 

Orchesis of San Jose State College joined the A Capella Choir 
of that institution in a program on May 26. Numbers repeated 
from their April program included ‘The Cycle,” of four move- 
ments: Dirge for the Departed, and Response from the Living— 
Childhood, Youth, and Age. With the proceeds from the program, 
a scholarship fund was started for students in music and dance. 

Mills College again had Hanya Holm for its entire summer 
session from June 22 to July 31. She and her students appeared 
in concert on July 25. 

At the University of Southern California, Gene Gowing con- 
ducted classes in morris and sword dancing. Mrs. Ada Dawsey 
of Pomona College took charge of the classes in modern dance. 

San Jose State College offered, for the first time in a sum- 
mer session, a class in methods of teaching high school dance. 
Marjorie Lucas conducted the course. 

Margot Harper of Syracuse University reports that for the 
first time men were enrolled in the course in Theory and Practice 
of Dance during the summer session. 

As this goes to press, many schools of dance are concluding 
their summer courses. Reports of their activities will appear in 
this column next month. 

Martha Graham danced before an enthusiastic audience in 
Detroit on March 16, The recital was under the auspices of the 
Detroit Health Education Club, to which all physical education 
teachers in Detroit belong. 

On April 27, Orchesis of Northwestern University presented 
Martha Graham in a lecture at Fullerton Hall, in the Chicago Art 
Institute. Chicago patrons were very interested in her lecture as 
a means to greater understanding and enjoyment of her recital 
the following afternoon. 

Phoebe Ann Kirby, Director of Dancing in the Joliet Town- 
ship High School and Junior College, Joilet, Ilinois, reports the 
presentation of a Pageant of Progress on May 8 celebrating the 
Will. County Centennial. The pageant was divided into five epi- 
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sodes representing different phases of the county’s histo 
growth. The Girl’s Physical Education Department tralasd of 
proximately two hundred girls for the dances. Research Was (0p, 
ducted among the various nationalities represented in the \ 
school for folk dances, music, and costumes. 

Approximately five hundred students, both men and wom 
at various colleges in Northeastern Ohio took part in America 
Country Dancing during the week of April 21 when Grace Ryan, 
author of “Dances of Our Pioneers” visited Bowling Green State 
University, Oberlin College, Lake Erie College, Kent State Uni 
versity, and Western Reserve University. These evening functions 
were open without admission fee to all the faculty and studeny 
The short tour for Miss Ryan was arranged through Gwendolyy 
Drew, Chairman of the Dance Section of the Ohio College Asp. 
ciation. 

The annual Dance Recital at Oregon State College Occurred 
on May 7 and 8 with sixty-five students participating. A capacity 
crowd of about seven hundred spectators was present each night, 

Students of the dance at the University of Oregon gave th 
second of their series of demonstrations on March 11 under th 
direction of Mrs. Faye Knox. Mr. Zane of the Allied Ay 
School spoke on the theme “The Relationship of Dance to Spe 
Arts,” and showed slides of art works to show the correlatig, 
with the dances presented. 

On May 20 the Master Dance Group of the University 9 
Oregon presented its annual dance recital at Eugene. 

The Orchesis group at the College of the Pacific is planniry 
a complete reorganization this spring. They are making a survey 
of requirements for membership and plans for activity in th 
different collegiate organizations before determining their om 
plans. 

Members of Orchesis at San Jose State College presented their 
annual Dance Concert on April 24. The program was divided inty 
three general groups: the first, containing technical progressions 
and contrasting dance patterns; the second, of lighter and mor 
spectacular dances; and the third, a dance cycle, “Dirge for the 
Departed,” “Response from the Living: Childhood, Youth, Age” 

The University of California Orchesis group presented its an- 
nual spring program on April 25 under the direction of Luck 
Czarnowski and Beatrice Hellebrandt. Several compositions given f 
at the Dance Symposium were repeated. 

The Wayne University Dance Group, under the direction of 
Ruth Murray, presented a lecture-demonstration at the Pro 
gressive Education Regional Conference which was held in Detroit 
on April 24-25. The meeting at which the demonstration was 
given was devoted to the subject, “The Arts at Work in School 
and Community.” 

Earlier in the year, as part of the University Lyceum Series, 
the Dance Group of Wayne University presented an_ interesting 
program of dance compositions. Among other numbers were “Man 
and the Machine” from the pageant given during the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs National Convention, June, 1935, and “Thre 
Choral Dances from Sophocles’ Antigone” (produced by the 
University Theatre, January, 1935); and “Mental Hygienicus— 
The Clinic Observes: An Introvert; An Extrovert.” 


Mid-West District + 
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President—J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Normal College. 
Vice-President—Hazel Rex, Toledo. 


Secretary-Treasurer—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 
At the recent Conference on the Curriculum, held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, July 13-17, the panel on physical education 
spent two sessions discussing leading questions on the curriculum. 
Both sessions were well attended and the interest displayed in- 
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Special Sale for Physical Education Teachers 


CHALIF TEXT BOOKS 


OF DANCING 


OF 5 TEXT BOOKS (SPECIAL)..... 

wand SEPARATELY, EACH $2.00 $7.50 
ibi ith unparalleled completeness and clarity the basic 

rane ry 7 Be used in learning classical dancing, these 

suthoritative works are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 


dancer- -aCH BOOK IS WELL ILLUSTRATED | 

Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
rhythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 356 pages. 

Book II.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
method for teaching the standard Ballroom dances (Polka, Waltz, 

4 pages. 
tek Tih Greek Interpretive Dancing. 83 exercises and in- 
chapter. 222 pages. 
rateok LV.——40 exercises slightly more difficult than those of 
Books I. and II., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. Sate 
Book V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 
S. . . 
265 coblets I. and II. (New).—Greek Dancing. 30 exercises in 
each. 25c each. 

MUSIC FOR EXERCISES in Dancing.—7 vols. of classical 
Selections, supplementary to the Text Books. $2.00; $1.50 if 
bought with set of text books. 

RUSSIAN FESTIVALS AND COSTUMES for Pageants and 
Dances.—130 illustrations. 180 pages. $2.00; $1.20 if bought 
with set of text books. 

BOOK OF RUSSIAN MUSIC, For Elementary Exercises 
in Dancing. 50c. 

FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 

Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 

Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 

Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 

$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 
We offer our dances which have been composed for elementary, 
intermediate and advanced students. You will find them most 
valuable for class work. These Chalif dances are printed, de- 
scribed clearly and include the music, description of costumes 
as well as the dance itself. 

The sale price is $1 | er 10c postage for each dance 

These publications are designed to fit the needs of dancers, 
teachers of dancing and physical education. 

We feel sure that you will find the Chalif dances and text 
books an inspiration for better dancing and teaching. 














THE CHALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 
established 1905 in New York 


“STUDY WITH THE MASTERS” 


Daily Classes 
for 
Professionals and Teachers 


Louis H. CHALIF 
Character, National, Folk Dancing and Rhythmics 
VECHESLAV SWOBODA 
Russian Ballet, Toe, and Exhibition Dancing 
Bitty NEwsoME 
Tap and Musical Comedy 
FRANCES CHALIF 
Childrens’ Dances and Baby Work 
Paco CANSINO 
Spanish Dancing 
FRANCES CHALIF 
Ballroom, and Exhibition Ballroom 
GEORGE MANILOFF 
Limbering, Body Conditioning, Acrobatics and Adagio 
Maria YURIEVA 
Oriental and Russian Ballet 
(To be announced) 
Modern 


Please write for catalogues of dances and school courses 
CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCING 


113 West 57th Street New York City 
Telephone Circle 7-1927 














dicates an ‘active participation of the State Physical Education 
Society in the progressive growth of physical education in IIli- 
nois. 

The following topics were discussed: 

1. How should the curriculum in health and physical educa- 


.tion be constructed ? 


2. What consideration should be given attention in the de- 
velopment of the curriculum? 

3. What content should be included in the curriculum in 
health ? 

4. What should be the relationship between the curriculum 
in health and physical education and the rest of the school cur- 
riculum ? 

5. What content should be included in the curriculum in 
physical education ? 

6. What should be the relationship between the curriculum in 
health and physical education and the program in extra-curricular 
sports? 

7. How should we educate the students, faculty, and public to 
an understanding and appreciation of our aims and objectives, 
our methods of attaining these, and our problems? 

8. What should be the place of co-educational participation in 
the curriculum of health and physical education, and what ac- 
tivities should be included? 

9. How may we motivate the learning of the various activi- 
ties in the curriculum of health and physical education? 

10. How much emphasis should be placed on social hygiene 
in the curriculum in health and: physical education and what 
activities should be included? 

11. Is it desirable to integrate physical education within the 
field and how may this be done? 

12. What should be the minimum standards in physical edu- 
cation for graduation? (From high school). 

Another indication of the fine work that is being done in 
some of the smaller communities in Illinois is contained in the 
description of the work at Lawrenceville under the direction of 
Clifford Robert. 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 


Physical education in the Lawrenceville School System is 
carried on from the sixth grade through the twelfth grade. Men 
and women are in charge. Clubs of various sorts, such as dancing, 
tumbling, hiking, etc., supplement the physical education work, 
as does an extensive intramural program particularly in grades 
six through nine. 

The most significant feature is ..« recent grouping and classi- 
fication, whereby the students are associated with others well 
within their ability range, and a reduction in the size of the 
classes to a minimum of twenty-four and a maximum of thirty 
pupils. The response of the pupil is better because of the 
greater chance for success that each individual has in the new 
arrangement, and more activity results due to the comparatively 
small classes. 

The boys and girls of both the Junior and Senior High 
School give a public demonstration of their work each spring. 
These demonstrations are splendidly attended. 

The University High School at Normal, under the direction 
of Edwin Struck, has developed a comprehensive program based 
on individual needs, and includes a wide range of activities. An 
annual feature of this program is the High School Circus held in 
March each year. Mr. Struck has also developed a series of 
achievement tests that are being used to indicate progress made 
by boys from the fifth grade on through high school. The results 
of this series of tests are beginning to be useful in following up 
boys who are not making as rapid adjustments as might be ex- 
pected. 

Reports from the Macomb Grade and Junior High School 
indicate an elaborate program of physical education activities. 
The principal of the grade school is directly in charge of the 
physical education program. The actual conduct of the activities 
is under the supervision of the teachers of the various grades. 
Seasonal sports are included in such forms as to appeal to the 
various grade levels. The safety patrol placed at street. corners 
also comes under the supervision of this department. In the 
junior high school, the activities are under the direction and 
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supervision of the high school coach, who, in addition to the 
program of seasonal activities, coaches teams in basketball. 

Illinois colleges are keeping pace with the modern trends in 
physical education by providing well-rounded programs for the 
preparation of teachers in this field in addition to supplying rec- 
reational opportunities for students in school. 

At Augustana, courses are offered in principles, methods, his- 
tory, organization, administration and coaching of competitive 
athletics, as well as courses in anatomy and physiology. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College offers courses for men 
and women leading to a major in this field. Western has one of 
the finest athletic layouts in the entire state. A fine intramural 
program for men and women offers recreational activities for the 
entire student body. 

Shurtleff College, at Alton, offers a minor in physical educa- 
tion and athletic coaching, including some twenty semester hours 
in this field. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute at Peoria has a well-balanced 
program. The facilities at this institution enable them to conduct 
a broad program of the recreational and intramural type of ac- 
tivity in addition to an intensive athletic program. 

McKendree College has prepared a program that includes in- 
tramural competition for men and women in various sports ac- 
tivities, together with a comprehensive intercollegiate athletic 
program. In addition to this, courses are offered leading to a 
specialized field in physical education. 

At Illinois State Normal University, a four-year curriculum 
is offered for the preparation of both men and women students 
in physical education. An extensive intramural program is also 
offered, covering most of the seasonal team and individual sports. 
With the beginning of the Summer Term in 1936, a special cur- 
riculum was offered for recreational leaders. Thirty-three hours 
were presented in this field alone. 


INDIANA 


Mrs. Clara Hester of Indianapolis is the Program Chairman 
for the fal! meeting, which is held in connection with the State 
Teachers Association in October. All efforts are turned toward 
making that meeting a big success, with increased membership 
and interest. 

The executive committee in its last meeting provided for a 
questionnaire to be sent out to each member in order to get 
the opinion of the group on state basketball tournaments. The 
results of this questionnaire are to be tabulated and sent to the 
legislative body of the State Athletic Association which has 
already sent out questionnaires to all high school principals to 
get their opinion. 
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President—Edna McCullough, State Teachers’ College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 

President-Elect—Alfred O. Anderson, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Vice-President—Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—L. P. Washburn, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


COLORADO 


An interesting report was recently presented by the Pueblo 
Recreation Commission. The work is carried on under two divi- 
sions. The first is the Labor Section which has rebuilt the 
playgrounds in Mineral Palace Park, and has done some work 
on the Municipal Golf Course, the Archery Ranges, and various 
centers. The second section is the Expressional, under which is 
carried all work other than labor projects. In this section are in- 
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cluded all the W.P.A. workers and all workers Jo 
Adult Education Project. This gives a total wor 
clusive of some executives, of approximately seven 
A definite effort is being made to develop the 
Centers. Several leagues of basketball are now organized and 
participating in three gymnasiums. Another feature of the oa 
is supervised play at various schools. Approximately forty-alp 
different activities are being carried in forty-nine different Cente : 
The yearly seasonal attendance has been about ninety-sever 
thousand persons. . 

Women students of the Colorado State campus Sponsored a 
Playday for about one hundred students of Larimer County high 
schools. These playdays mean much to the smaller Schools, and 
everyone enters enthusiastically into the program of field and 
water sports. 
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IOWA 


Jane E. Harris, Director of Physical Education of the Sioux 
City Public Schools, is to be congratulated on the splendid work 
she is carrying on in the Northwest District ; if others could follow 
her fine example we would rid our profession of most of oy 
problems in a very short while; how she can crowd so many 
activities in the twenty-four hours of the day is a question. Along 
with her busy life she still finds time to secure new members for 
the State Association. Recently she spoke on “Hobbies through 
Physical Education” over the radio, which was widely and well 
received. 


KANSAS 


The Physical Education Department at Pittsburg Teachers 
College gives each year a Physical Efficiency Test held in connec- 
tion with the High School Scholarship Contests at the Teachers 
College. It was given on April 18 this year. Points covered were: 
(1) General physical condition—heart, lungs, teeth, throat, eyes, 
vision, ears, and posture; (2) Tests that will determine as far as 
possible native ability rather than acquired ability; and (3) Sim- 
ple skills in folk dancing, armory ball, basketball, tennis, and 
volleyball. Physical Efficiency Badges were awarded to the three 
girls from each of the high school classes making the highest total 
scores. 

Newton is to have a new $30,000 stadium. It is to be of re- 
inforced concrete and will seat 3,000 people. There is to be a 
quarter-mile running track, baseball diamond, and football field. 
The field will be lighted for night games and the stadium is to be 
equipped with dressing rooms, showers, and a public address 
system. 


MISSOURI 
Marion Bernard 


On May 8 the Women’s Physical Education Club of St. Louis 
and vicinity held its final meeting of the year. The program 
consisted of the motion picture of “Modern Dance Techniques” 
from Ohio University. Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, Blanche Higgins; Vice-Pres., Emilie Vossbrink; and 
Sec’y.-Treas., Edith Barton. The past president of the Club is 
Dorothy Davies of Washington University. 

Helen Manley, president of the Missouri State Physical Educa- 
tion Association, appointed a committee to wait upon State 
Superintendent Lloyd King with the idea of discussing and 
formulating plans for the following: (1) The certification of 
teachers; (2) Standardization of teacher training in Missouri in- 
stitutions; and (3) Methods of creating funds and personnel to 
revise and create courses of study in health and physical edu- 
cation. 

The committee consists of the following: Mary McKee, Mis- 
souri University; Darwin Hindman, Missouri University; Alfred 
Anderson, St. Louis; Muriel Lomax, Springfield; and Louise 
Martin, Warrensburg. 

Invitations have been received by various high schools to par- 
ticipate in playdays sponsored by a number of the colleges. In 
St. Louis and vicinity, invitations have been received from Cape 
Girardeau Teachers College for a “Sailors Holiday.” Central 
College also presents their sixth annual Playday. ‘Miniature 
Olympics” is the theme for the program at William Woods Col- 
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lege University City High’s U. Club was host to the County 
Schools on May 9. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Edith A. Aldrich 


Physical education is showing slow but unmistakable prog- 
ress as a pioneering field in South Dakota. The state was repre- 
sented by nine delegates at the St. Louis Convention, and was 
admitted to official representation on the national Legislative 
Council for the first time. 

Work is going forward on plans for a state high school ath- 
letic league for girls. Committees have been appointed to work 
on organization, program, and point system. Results of their 
work are to be published in the state education association 
magazine, and it is hoped that a number of schools will experi- 
ment with the program next year. 

The executive committee is working on the program for the 
state meeting in Rapid City next fall. Definite plans will be an- 
nounced through the state educational journal soon. 

From Huron College comes news of a thriving W.A.A. pro- 
gram and of an all-school health project. City physicians co- 
operated with campus organizations to put on weekly health 
lectures. Health plays and posture contests were other features 
of a month of special health emphasis. Leader in this program 
was Mrs. Esther Mace-Stahl, Director of Physical Education for 
Women. 

Organization of activity clubs for demonstration school chil- 
dren is another of the recreation projects at Madison. The clubs 
for the winter program were stunts and dancing. Conducting 
these activities with a minimum of space and equipment has 
proved a challenging but very much worth-while effort. 

Northern Normal at Aberdeen has recently sponsored the first 
high school playday for girls ever held in the northeastern part 
of the state. About a hundred girls from fourteen high schools 
enjoyed the day, and asked for another such event next year. 
The adult sponsors accompanying the girls participated in a dis- 
cussion of problems involved in the establishment of physical edu- 
cation programs in high schools. 

The combined men’s and women’s departments are making 
plans for an All-Dakota Physical Education Conference to be 
held in Aberdeen next November. Dr. C. H. McCloy and Miss 
Mable Lee have been secured as speakers, and further talent will 
be secured from North and South Dakota. The aim of this con- 
ference is to promote interest in physical education and in the 
state and national organizations; to make it possible for more 
teachers of physical education to hear some of the outstanding 
leaders in the field, as well as to discuss their mutual problems; 
and to bring physical education to the attention of school ad- 
ministrators. 

It is hoped that similar conferences may be held in other 
regions of the state. The Aberdeen conference is being planned 


under the leadership of Mr. J. H. Morrison as chairman of the 
local committee. 


WYOMING 


The Wyoming Physical Education Association is planning to 
have several sections and a general meeting at the State Teachers’ 
Convention to be held in October at Laramie. The Association 
is working hard to bring a bill before the legislature which will 
provide for a state physical education law. 

Last December, Jack Gage, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, presented Gene Tunney with an honorary life certifi- 
cate as an instructor in physical education. The Associated Press, 
tommenting on it, stated that “friends of Gene Tunney will never 
have to worry about a ‘benefit’ for the former heavyweight boxing 
champion of the world.” 

; The Rocky Mountain District of the National Collegiate Olym- 
Pic Association held its play-off in basketball at the University of 
Wyoming on March 12, 13, and 14. The colleges participating were 
Denver University, Colorado Agricultural College, Western State, 
Colorado University, Colorado Teachers College, Utah Agricul- 
tural College, Brigham Young University, Utah University, and 
the University of Wyoming. 
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« Association News 











President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Mass. 
Past-President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University. 
Vice-President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N.Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


NEW JERSEY 


John W. Claxton, Director of Physical Education in Bergen- 
field schools, is carrying on an extensive program of community 
recreation for adults. 

Students in the Art Department at Irvington High School 
have portrayed physical education and athletic sports very 
effectively by means of mural paintings in the school gymnasium. 

A committee of high school principals is working with Dr. 
Ireland on the problem of liability in connection with accidents 
in athletics. Upon completing a study of the legal aspects, the 
committee proposes to submit a platform of administrative 
policies and procedures to the High School Principals’ Associa- 
tion. 

Construction is well along on a new athletic field for Madison 
High School. 


RHODE ISLAND 


On April 29, the Rhode Island Board of Officials for Women’s 
Sports and the Dance Group of Pembroke College combined to 
offer an instructional evening of movies. The dance film taken 
under the direction of Ruth Alexander and the Athens, Ohio, 
University Dance Group was shown, and also a swimming 
film, produced jointly by the Water Sports Committee and the 
Motion Picture Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section of 
the American Physical Education Association. 


VERMONT 


Jesse E. Sunderlund, former track coach at Bellows Falls, 
is now principal of Pittsford High School. Roy Stacy, Bellows 
Falls and Vermont Academy, is now coaching at Bradford 
Academy. 

Plans are being made for the opening of a new high school 
in Poultney. This will care for the students at T.C.A. Former 
principal Smith of Bellows Falls will be in charge, and a man 
instructor for physical education has been secured. 

A committee has been appointed to work on a course of 
study in safety education to be used in our schools. The mem- 
bers of this committee are Supt. W. H. Carter, Barre; Murdock 
A. Campbell, Motor Vehicle Department; and Lloyd Hayward, 
State Highway Department. 

Supervisors of the N.Y.A. are giving valuable assistance in 
the conducting of after-school and Saturday playgrounds, hikes, 
and spring activities. 











BACK COPIES WANTED 


The Association will pay twenty-five cents per copy for 
each of the following JouRNALS OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EpucATION received in good condition: October and De- 
cember, 1930; April, November, and December, 1931, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December, 1935 and January 
1936. Seventy-five cents will be paid for May, 1930 and 
December, 1931, copies of the Research Quarterly. Twenty- 
five cents will also be paid for each copy of the American 
Physical Education Review for May and October, 1928, and 
$1.00 each for all issues of the Review or Proceedings of 
the A.A.A.P.E. prior to 1898. 
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T HE Women’s Athletic Section of the A.P.E.A. is inaugurating 
a new publication, The Service Bulletin, which is to be issued 
six times yearly. The first issue, which appeared in July, con- 
tained articles on playday organization and intramural programs 
for girls. Grace Stafford of the Gary, Indiana, Public Schools, is 
Editor of the Bulletin, which is designed to fill in existing gaps 
between publications in the field. 
: ££ & 
A NEW Swedish physical education magazine, Tidsskrift for 
Legemsvelser numbers among its editors Miss Signe Prytz, 
who is known to many of our readers as a former instructor at 
the University of Iowa. 
.* *& 
poner hundred pupils of the Paterson, New Jersey, 
schools took part in a Folk Festival of Song and Dance last 
June, under the direction of the physical education and music 
departments. 
: *¢ &* 
D R. W. G. ANDERSON received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws at the annual commencement of Battle Creek College 
last June. Dr. Anderson also delivered the Baccalaureate ad- 
dress at the commencement. 
* * * 
LIZABETH BAKER LONG and Mary McKee of the Univer- 
sity of Texas have just published a Bibliography of Music for 
the Dance. 
* *£ * 
bee Second International Field Hockey Tournament will be 
held in Philadelphia, from October 20 to November 1, 1936, 
with teams from England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Australia, 
and South Africa visiting this country for the event. The visiting 
teams are to tour the country, playing exhibition matches with 
local hockey clubs, after the tournament. 
c & & 
HE newest thing in slot machines is a device for urinalysis, 
conceived by Dr. J. Peyton Barnes and Dr. John B. Rushing 
while students at Texas Medical College some years ago, and first 
built at the Rice Institute. Thoroughly approved by the medical 
profession, this machine opens to the public a convenient means of 
detecting the presence of albumen or sugar in the urine, and is 
also employed with success in students’ entrance examinations. 
Dr. Harry A. Scott describes the device and tells of success in 
this latter use in the October Research Quarterly. 
* * x 
>": J. H. McCURDY, former Secretary-Treasurer-Editor of 
the A.P.E.A., has been devoting himself, since his retirement 
last year from Springfield College, to research in the field of or- 
ganic efficiency tests for the determination of physical condition. 
He has made a series of studies of normal, sick, and convalescent 
groups, and is continuing with the application of his testing pro- 
cedure to groups of war veterans and men of different ages. 
Some of his studies have already been reported in the Research 
Quarterly, and it is hoped that additional reports will be pub- 
lished in the ‘near future. 
* * ok 
ACTS About Commercially Canned Foods is a booklet re- 
cently issued by the American Can Company which explains 
the processes used in commercial canning, and explodes numerous 
popular fallacies and superstitions about canned foods. 
x ok x 
A NUMBER of surprising statistics are given in the Yearbook 
of the National Recreation Association. Comparative figures 
for 1925 and 1935 for over two thousand cities show dramatically 
the tremendous increase in facilities, number and variety of ac- 
tivities, workers in charge of the program, expenditures, and in- 
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dividua's participating in the activities during the past rm 
years. 
* * * 
EVERAL excellent booklets have recently been published by the 
Committee on Youth Problems of the Department of the Ip. 
terior, Washington D.C. One of them, Leisure for Living, con. 
tains a large amount of practical material on recreation Programs 
of all kinds for young people, based upon activities and pro- 
grams already in successful operation. 
* * * 


HYSICAL education in the U.SS.R. is to have government 
supervision. The Moscow News for July 1 announces the 
formation of an All-Union Council of Physical Culture in charge 
of physical culture and sports activities, including the training and 
placement of personnel, the use of athletic clubs, stadia, pools ang 
fields, and the distribution of sports equipment. 
* * * 


ENNIE STRICKLAND of the Austin, Texas, High School has 
just completed a Syllabus of Health and Physical Education 
for Senior High School Boys, and reports that a few extra copies 
will be available. The Syllabus includes an activity schedule, 
health instruction material, lesson plans, reports, and awards sys- 
tems now in use at Austin High School. 
: * »@ 


+ is a noteworthy fact that some of our advertisers have been 
loyal friends of the Association for many years. In the first js- 
sue of the Review to carry any advertising—the December, 1899 
number—we find the advertisement of the Narragansett Machine 
Company, and this firm has advertised consistently in the Asso- 
ciation publications ever since that date—a record of thirty-seven 
years. Two schools share this record—the Posse-Nissen School, 
at that time known as the Posse Gymnasium, and Arnold College, 
formerly the Anderson Normal School of Gymnastics. 
’ 2 + 
HE Association office is compiling a list of practical material 
and suggestions for use by schools for promotion work in con- 
nection with American Education Week. Members who have con- 
ducted successful Education Week programs in past years are 
urged to send in to the Association office, 311 Maynard Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, copies of their programs and descriptions 
and so on, for use in this compilation. The dates for American 
Education Week are November 9-15. 
* ok x 


T HE Washington Camping Association and the Department of 
Physical Education for Women at the University of Wash- 
ington cooperated in a Camp Conference April 24 and 25. Talks, 
discussion groups, and demonstrations covered every phase of 
camping in the Northwest. 
a 
T HE Chicago Park District is preparing a unique series of book- 
lets on games, sports, and handicrafts, illustrated with slow 
motion pictures, and planned to sell at very low cost. The Cen- 
tral Association of the A.A.U. is collaborating in these publications. 
- ef 

OTICES have been received of a number of meetings which 

members of our Association may wish to attend: 

American Congress of Physical Therapy, New York, Septem- 
ber 7-11. 

American Occupational 
September 28—October 1. 

International Field Hockey Tournament, Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber 20-November 1. 

American Public Health Association, American Association of 
School Physicians, and other affiliated organizations, New Or- 
leans, October 20-23. 

National Conference on College Hygiene, Washington, Decem- 
ber 28-31. 


Therapy Association, Cleveland, 


*x* * * 


MERICAN Education Week for 1936 will give schoolmen the 
opportunity of acquainting the public with the work of the 
school. Teachers of health and physical education should have 
much to contribute to the general theme, “Our American Schools 
at Work.” The special emphases for this year follow: Monday, 
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Gym Suits That Major 


In Comfort and Style 


Models that will “do things” for your gym classes. 
“tenn aws Designed by Specialists in Sportswear 
(adn eseanmiamaanns Created by Experts in Style 


That’s why Moore’s suits are “tops” at most of the leading schools throughout 
the country. If you are looking for something different, our designers will be 
glad to work out something for you. 


Mor-Adorable Model 


Smart, youthful, one-piece style, with yoke shoulder and inverted 
pleat in back for greater freedom of movement. Available with or 
without inner bloomers. Tailored in lustrous fade-proof, pre-shrunk, 
fine quality Gymcloth, or in Indianhead. Available in a wide assort- 
ment of bright colors and color combinations, at attractive prices. 


There are many other gym models, tank suits and dance outfits in our new il- 
lustrated catalog. A request from you will bring a sample for your inspection, 
and copy of our new catalog, without any obligation on your part. 





Department A 





Mor-ApDoRABLE MODEL 
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November 9, The Story of the Schools; Tuesday, November 10, 
The Changing Curriculum; Wednesday, November 11, New Serv- 
ices to the Community; Thursday, November 12, The Unfinished 
Business of Education; Friday, November 13, Financing America’s 
Schools; Saturday, November 14, Education for Physical Fitness; 
and Sunday, November 15, Education for Character. 

x ok 


R. THOMAS PARRAN, JR., formerly Director of The Di- 

vision of Health, New York State, has been appointed Sur- 
geon General of the United States Public Health Service. Our 
profession wishes Dr. Parran every success in his responsible posi- 
tion. While in New York he was an enthusiastic supporter of our 
work; he gave generously of his time in speaking to physical edu- 
cation groups throughout the state. 

. © »* 


— copies of the revised edition of The Adventures of Eva, 

Pora, and Ted may be obtained by writing to the Evaporated 
Milk Association, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
This twelve-page comic strip was prepared to impart ideas of 
good personal conduct and the value of wholesome health habits 
to children in the early elementary grades. Over four hundred 
thousand copies of the first printing have been distributed. 

. #.« 


A VERY attractive poster distributed by The National Safety 
Council, Chicago, Illinois, is “Safety On Land And Sea.” A 
large-sized photograph of a member of the United States Coast 
Guard Patrol, dressed for wet weather, brings clearly to one’s at- 
tention the necessity of safety on land and sea. 

x ok x 


A LIST of books which have appeared subsequent to Decem- 
ber 31, 1931, and prior to January 1, 1936, will be published 
in the December issue of The Research Quarterly as a supplement 
to Dr. McCloy’s “Bibliography of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion.” The latter was printed in The Research Quarterly of Octo- 
ber, 1932, and enjoyed a wide usage by the profession. The com- 


Chicago, III. 


E.R. MOORE COMPANY 


932 Dakin St. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR CAPS AND GOWNS 
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Why 
Bring That Up? 


A GUIDE 
TO AND FROM 


SEASICKNESS 


BY DR. J. F. MONTAGUE 
NEW YORK 


Humorous-Authoritative-Helpful 
144 PAGES—ILLUSTRATED—$z2. 


The Home Health Library, Inc. 
516 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Workers In Physical Education 


“ ‘New Bodies For Old’ is most helpful to workers in 
physical education since it offers an excellent reference in 
answer to the many requests we receive for just such help 
as it can give.’"—Jetta S. Larcombe, Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Perth Amboy Public Schools. 


NEW BODIES 
FOR OLD 


By DOROTHY NYE 


Your body is your autobiography and it is in your 
power to make the most of the material. It's fun to be alive 
if your body is supple and active, if it responds easily to 
your demands on it, if you can control your weight, can 
relax at will, and sleep when you like! 

Writing in an informal, conversational style Miss Nye, 
a widely known authority on corrective gymnastics, teaches 
you how to analyze your own body, to study your defects 
of posture, weight, etc., and how to overcome them. You 
can have a good time exercising, and Miss Nye proves it. 

With Photographs by Arnold Genthe, 
Pen-and-Ink Illustrations by R. Roberts Baldwin. 


Cloth. Price, $2.00; $2.14 by mail 


At All Bookstores, or from the Publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 








ws of the bodys energy 





No. 7459 


The chart illustrated 

@ i. » of a series of 8 

@ is one of a series of § 

: in our new Chart Cat- 

alog, page 12, for special use in Physical Education. Size 
27 x 35‘ inches, lithographed in natural colors, hand 
mounted on muslin, with wood rollers top and bottom. 


Reduced Price Each $4.00 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


| VISIT OUR DISPLAY ROOMS AND MUSEUM 


CLAY-ADAMS COMPANY 


Headquarters for Anatomical Models, Charts, Skeletons, Skulls, 
Obstetrical Phantoms, Manikins, Dolls, etc. 
Also Atlas of Human Anatomy 
25 East 26th Street 








New York 
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pilation of the supplementary bibliography has been done by Dr 
C. H. McCloy and Earle B. Greene. 
+ + 2 


T FREQUENT intervals the National Office receives orders 
for books in the literature of health and physical education 
Although the A.P.E.A. did maintain a book service prior to 1930 
this service has been discontinued for the past six years, In order. 
ing books please address the publisher directly. Our Informatio, 
Service will be glad to furnish you with the names and address 


of publishers. 
» aS 


R ECENT Magazine articles of interest to our readers are lig. 
ed below: 

American School Board Journal, August—‘Children’s Phy 
Areas,” W. P. Uhler, Jr. ; 

Archives of Physical Therapy, X-Ray, Radium, June—“Phyg. 
cal Properties of Bone,” A. Steindler. 

Athletic Journal, June—‘Approaching and Putting,” V, V, gj. 
crease; “Tennis Tactics,” Phil Brain. 

Camping, June—‘Physical Education in Camps as a Factor ip 
Social Development,” Josephine Schain. 

Catholic School Journal, August—‘“Integration of Health Sery. 
ice in a Diocesan School,” J. J. Healey; “Intramural Athletics jp 
the High School,” U. H. Fleeger. 

Dance Observer, June—July—“The Dance Congress and Festi. 
val,” Henry Gilfond. 

Good Housekeeping, September—‘Let’s Go to School Again” 
Dr. Walter H. Eddy. 

Health and Empire, June—The General Emotional Training 
of the Child,” C. deM. Rudolf. 

Hygeia, July—“Care of the Skin,” E. C. Fox; “Walking 
Revelations,” Mae Kelly. September—‘Youth Needs To Believe 
in Itself,” Lee Vincent; “Physical Superiority of College Stv- 
dents,” H. S. Diehl. 

Journal of Physical Education and School Hygiene, July~ 
“Deflective Exercises,” E. Asmussen; “Physical Education in 
Scotland,” A. F. MacBean and H. S. McIntosh. 

Journal of Social Hygiene, May—‘Modern Youth and Recrea- 
tion,” Corinne Fonde. 

Leisure, July—‘Necatos for Summer Lawns,” R. H. McCrea. 

Magazine Digest, August—‘The Dictators Discover Sport,” 
John Tunis. 

Nation’s Schools, July—‘Six-Man Football,” F. L. Showacy. 
August—“‘Still in the Strait-Jacket,” J. E. Rogers; “A New Day 
in Sports,” Carlton Palmer. 

Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, June—“Recreation 
in Occupational Therapy,” Alice C. Schriver. 

Recreation, July—“Boys’ Meets in Milwaukee.” 

Red Cross Courier, July—‘Aquaplaning, Freeboarding, and 
Surf-Riding,” W. E. Longfellow. 

School and Society, June 27—“Leisure-Time Attitudes and 
Interests of High School Students,” H. H. Punke. 

School Life, June—‘The Child and His Carriage,” J. F. Rogers. 

Scribners’, August—‘Common Sense about Infantile Paralysis,” 
Janet Mabie. 

Sportswoman, June—‘Britishers Are Born To It,” Eleanor 
Eaton. 


Walking, June—“Walking on Hot Coals,” N. C. Johnson. 





A Program of Training Teachers 
(Continued from Page 429) 

much upon the increasing coordination of the forces in 
the field, and upon the way in which a cooperative spirit 
is encouraged on the part of the teacher, of the pupils, 
of the health departments, of the homes, and of the 
community agencies, so that the school program actually 
functions as a part of the community health program of 
that area. 

The most far-reaching results will be attained when 
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back into the basic teacher-training course to enrich the 
health content and methods of such courses and to stimu- 
late work of a more practical nature in the demonstra- 
tion school, which in the final analysis represents the key 
to the effectual preparation of teachers for incorporating 
life into the whole school program. 





The Lateral Pass 


(Continued from Page 426) 


style of play, even now, offers an almost unexplored field 
with the surface hardly scratched. To the coach, to the 
player, and for the spectator it offers tremendous interest 
and possibilities. 

We do not know what the 1936 season will bring forth, 
but it is safe to predict that the lateral and forward- 
lateral game will play a more important part than ever 
before. 

Its value and development is unquestionably worth de- 
tailed application and minute study from a coaching 
standpoint. 

Defensively, it already offers problems that are difficult 
to solve and combat; and last, but not least, from a spec- 
tator’s point of view it is going to popularize the game 
more than anything since the introduction of the forward 
pass. 

In summarizing, I would suggest the following thoughts 
pertaining to this new mode of attack—taking into con- 
sideration general team development and the induction 
of the lateral and forward-lateral pass. 

Remember: 

1. Brains come first. 

2. Continue to stress and emphasize fundamentals; that is, 
blocking, tackling, and interference. 

3. Handling of the bail to the mth degree. Systematize the 
art of ball handling by specific and definite exercises, to be 
done daily. 

4. Remember all players are to be taught that alertness at 
all times is essential—more so now than ever before. 

5. In your repertoire of plays, have at least one lateral 
behind the line, one lateral behind the line followed by a 
forward pass, and one forward-lateral—all starting alike but 
ending differently. 

6. Backs, particularly the fullback, should run a little 
higher thanin the past so as to have their heads up and in 
Position to see the field, always ready to size up the situation 
for possible laterals. 

7. In use of the short forward-lateral, the pass should be 
fast and high overhead to receiver, and the receiver should 
make his lateral fast. 

8. Use of signals by word of mouth by the trailer can be 
used to a great advantage. 

9. Receiver of laterals should, if possible, pull tacklers 
“in” to set up the field for other potential receivers. 

10. Remember from the standpoint of personnel, tall ends 
with ball handling ability are great assets. 

11. The short-punt and the double-wing-back are the best 
formations for the lateral attack. 

12. If possible, utilize linemen in developing this style of 
play. They are not so easily covered and are not watched 
like backs and ends. ’ 

13. Successful laterals behind the line of scrimmage de- 
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request 
THE LD 1 SONS. INC. 
JOHN E€ FINDLAY STS. CINCINNATI, OHIO U.S.A 
DEAT Sis 





SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
A Complete Line of 
Playground Basketballs—Volley Balis 
Footballs and Soccer Footballs for 
Playground and 
Recreational 


Departments 


Catalog sent on 
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mand expert ball handling and speed in passing the ball— 
detail of position of hands and feet is important. 

14. In your signal practice, have trailers on every play, as 
this will help to develop ball handling better than any method 
I know of. 

15. In the development of your lateral attack, work on the 
principle of carrying the ball up to the line of scrimmage. 
This will make your attack more effective, inasmuch as it 
will prevent sliding in the line and also keep the secondary 
in a more normal position. 





Physiology in the Service of P. E. 


(Continued from Page 442) 


records at various speeds. This relationship is indicated 
by the curve connecting points marking performance in 
the various distances. 

Of interest are the points which lie above or below the 
curve drawn through the majority of points. Those ly- 
ing below the curve have evidently not been sufficiently 
exploited and should provide the easiest opportunity for 
the athlete who desires to establish a new world record, 
whereas such a race as the mile, which already “bends” 
the curve upward, would appear much more hopeless to 
the aspiring record breaker. Several years ago the half- 
mile record lay beneath the curve. This has been reme- 
died by the establishment of new records for this event 
in recent years. 
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WORLD TRACK RECORDS 
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1935 
: Seconds 
Distance Yds.—Sec. ie: Deane Year 
100 yds. 10.62 9.4 1930 
220 10.7 20.6 1926 
300 9.81 30.6 1926 
440 9.47 46.4 1932 
600 7.8 69.2 1933 
880 8.05 109.8 1934 
1000 7.69 130.0 1933 
1320 7.09 186.0 1935 
1 mile tao 246.8 1934 
2 mile 6.54 539.6 1931 
3 mile 6.34 830.6 1932 
4 mile 6.18 1141.0 1933 
5 mile 6.08 1446.2 1924 
6 mile 5.91 1776.4 1930 
7 mile 5.85 2104.6 1904 
8 mile 5.83 2416.0 1904 
9 mile 5.76 2745.6 1904 
10 mile 5.85 3015.0 1928 
15 mile 5.45 4804.0 1902 
20 mile 5.24 6714.0 1894 
25 mile 4.92 8969.4 1913 
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The Teacher Training Problem 


(Continued from Page 441) 
education sciences with special reference to health and 
physical education depend for their thoroughness upon 
the knowledge of a series of foundation sciences. These 
are: biology, chemistry, physics, anatomy, Physiology 
psychology, sociology, and hygiene. 

The function of any group of teachers may be analyze 
under the headings of the common, distinctive, and sy. 
preme functions. By a detailed analysis, it is found tha 
health and physical education teachers are responsible 
for at least five programs, stated as follows: 

1. To lead pupils in activity programs to achieve pupil 
development and adjustment according to standards, 

2. To lead the program in character education aggo. 
ciated with the activities. 

3. To teach health (or hygiene) through health prac. 
tices or “training” and formally in class as “informational 
hygiene.” 

4. To conduct and insure the success of the health 
protection program. 

5. To organize and insure the success of the health 
protection program. 

The professional education required for the functions 
that determine the job is determined by the knowledge 
and skills necessary to give competence to perform the 
functions. This professional education must be organ- 
ized in terms of courses and a curriculum. In order to 
determine the curriculum, four groups of studies are 
necessary: (1) The university organization as it influ. 
ences the organization of professional education; (2) the 
definition of trained competence for the functions of the 
health and physical educator; (3) a study of the knowl 
edge and skill content of the education sciences and 
foundation sciences; and the selection under each of one 
or more courses with a content for a curriculum; and (4) 
the organization of the courses as a curriculum according 
to university standards. 





. General Comment on Analysis of Curriculum 
of Teacher Training Institutions of 
Physical Education 


Although I realize the inadequacy of a rather super- 
ficial catalogue study, the impression is left with me, in 
the light of the findings of these three curricula, that 
the two offering the more professional type of training 
have a marked duplication of courses under the profes- 
sional classification. For example, the National Com- 
mittee recommended that twenty-one semester hours be 
devoted to problems of leadership. Two of these colleges 
offer thirty-nine and fifty-three, respectively, and the 
third one offers twenty-seven semester hours under this 
classification, which meets the requirement and still 
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allows for a place in the curriculum for a broader go 


. . . . 0 
of training. To my mind, the professional schools . 
gardless of their affiliations, could concentrate the to. 


fessional courses offered and thus give the trainee more 
opportunity for a richer background of general education 

The problem of physical education has become 
all-inclusive that many believe that the curriculum as 
outlined at present for the training of teachers js not 
adequate to handle all phases of the program. Sugges- 
tions in general have taken the trend of either prolong. 
ing or increasing the content of the curriculum, making 
it a five-year course of study rather than a four-year 
course. It seems that the future curriculum should le 
designed with a division in the upper two years, with 
the first two years basic and uniform, while the last two 


or three could be divided into special interest professional 
fields. 


The lack of background in cultural education has long 
been the accusation made to teachers in our field. By 
more carefully analyzing our professional curriculum, 
and concentrating the much-thinned-out content, added 
time would be found which could be very well used for 
giving a broader and more basic education. 
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Sound Mind In Sound Body 


(Continued from Page 418) 
or rather the first thing, is to present some aspect of 
the physical education program in which the student 
takes a vital interest, and in which he is so handled as to 
receive the maximum values for the advantage of his 
present work and his later health and usefulness. 

I claim strongly that this will and should vary, de- 
pending on the student, between the competitive and 
non-competitive, the sports and the more formal gym- 
nasium work, the general and the individual treatment, 
depending on the medical examinations and the special 
programs laid down for individual cases, between sports 
that may become private and useful hobbies for after- 
school life, like tennis, golfing, fencing, archery, and the 
type of setting-up exercises taken by so many in later 
life as the pre-coffee stimulant before they are entirely 
awake in the morning. I should also like to discuss from 
an educational standpoint some aspects of preceding ad- 
dresses and of the following papers, but my time is suf- 
ficiently taken by this partial treatment of the theme, 
and I shall close with the statement of my belief that 
more progress is being made in this field at the present 
time than in almost any other line, that the methods and 
results are more direct and more easily understood, and 
the values consequently better seen and more adequately 
fitted into our educational picture. 








The Corrective Value of Swimming 


(Continued from Page 439) 
stroke. Its usefulness in lateral conditions is small and 
in antero-posterior conditions, less than that of any of 
the symmetrical strokes. 

Neither of these strokes is recommended for cases of 
structural scoliosis, as the accepted exercise treatment 
(short of the orthopedic) for these is work on the antero- 
posterior alignment. While the side stroke may exert a 
corrective influence on’ one of the curves in a double 
curvature, it is likely to increase the other. 


Dives 


Certain dives, if executed in good form, have definite 
corrective potentialities. These include the standing 
front, running front, swan, and back dives. In all of 
them, especially the swan, the arch in the upper spine is 
a counter-agent to round shoulders, forward head, and 
hollow chest. Too vigorous an arch is bound to be accom- 
panied by hyperextension of the lumbar spine and should 
not be encouraged. While the head is lifted, the chin 
should be held in. 

Jack-knife dives inevitably increase the dorsal con- 
vexity, even though the head should be held up during 
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the bend. Although they may conceivably have some 
virtue in increasing spinal flexibility, their Corrective 
value is negligible. 

The element which is common to all dives, a stro 
push-off with the feet involving a vigorous extension in 
the knee and ankle joints, is not a particularly good on 
for weak feet. It tends to strengthen and shorten the 
gastrocnemius, whereas in most cases, it is the dors. 
flexors and inverters that should be strengthened. |, 
probably contributes somewhat to the development of 
ankle stability, however. 


Conclusion 


Throughout this discussion, it will have been noticed 
that correct form has been emphasized as of fundamental 
importance if swimming is to have any corrective value. 
The fact that correction often does not result from swim. 
ming is explained by the understandable preoccupation of 
both instructor and pupil with the latter’s learning to 
swim somehow, rather than his learning to swim in per. 
fect form. This applies to swimmers of the elementary 
and intermediate level of ability. In advanced swimming, 
the emphasis being largely on form, corrective possibil- 
ities increase. 

It should be understood that the above statements do 
not preclude any possibility of corrective results from 
beginning and intermediate swimming. If the instructor 
works with small groups, selecting the strokes to be 
taught on the basis of individual needs, and progresses 
slowly enough, insisting upon correct positions and execu- 
tion, it would seem reasonable to expect good corrective 
results. 

Swimming, as a corrective agent, possesses one great 
advantage over the usual routine of individual corrective 
exercise. This is the immediate pleasure of participation 
rather than the deferred satisfaction of a poised and 
re-codrdinated body, often only partially accomplished in 
any case. 

If there is any particularly corrective value in swim- 
ming and diving in good form, this should be shown by 
a comparison of the body mechanics of outstanding swim- 
mers with those of outstanding athletes in other fields. 
If its value is merely the common contribution that pro- 
ficiency in any activity makes to good body mechanics, 
there should be no appreciable difference between the 
two groups. 

In order to test out this possibility, the posture grades 
of 100 present and former students of the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, who had 
shown outstanding ability in swimming were compared 
with the posture grades of 100 students who were out- 
standing in other athletic activities, as hockey, soccer, 
basketball, and baseball. Of the swimming group, 60 
had a posture grade of B— or better; of the sports group, 
51 had a grade of B— or better. Four of the swimming 
group had D; ten of the control group had D. The 
difference, though not great, is favorable to swimming. 

A large percentage of the control group were majors 
in physical education; a smaller percentage of the swim- 
ming group were majors in physical education. Posture 
grades of majors show a higher average than posture 
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If group sports, however, are to be subordinated,* what 
other means can be found for developing the values of 
group activity? Here the modern dance becomes all- 
important in the physical education program. Is it not 
the means by which the communal goals of group activity 
may be realized without incurring the dangers that often 
accompany competitive sports? What finer means of 
achieving socialization in a creative way can be conceived 
than an activity in which the emphasis is placed upon an 
individual contribution to group expression scaled to the 
individual’s type of body and body skill, her capacity for 
development, and her sense of belonging to the group? 
On this basis, the modern dance is not merely for those 
few students here and there who display special talent to 
begin with. It is an integral part of the physical education 
program, as the means for evoking the creative capacity 
at all levels and for achieving social ends—a goal of 
education that we must somehow learn to reach if democ- 
racy is to survive. 

Other points of contact might be mentioned. Enough 
have been suggested, however, to indicate that the mod- 
ern dance is at least spiritually an emergent of the im- 
pulses that have developed the activities program into 
one of the major spheres of educational endeavor. But 
this conclusion does not answer all of the questions 
propounded at the beginning of this article. If there are 
so many points in common between physical education 
and the modern dance, why then is there any difficulty in 
enjoying or understanding this dance as an art? The 
answer is by no means an easy one to give, but it may 
be looked for in either one of two directions. 

The modern dance is just beginning to find itself, 
to know its real purposes and goals. A new movement in 
art is bound to pass through a preliminary stage of con- 
fusion before locating its true center of artistic integra- 
tion. Hangers-on, charlatans, half-baked exponents and 
teachers, misguided enthusiasts, cranks, dogmatic es- 
pousers of half-understood principles, all these misrepre- 
sent and antagonize, introduce doubtful pedagogical 
techniques, and threaten to divert the new art from its 
proper course. Not everyone who says “modern dance” 
has entered into the kingdom of the new art.° Only in the 
last two or three years can one say that there has been 
a conscious effort to get together, to work out funda- 
mental principles, and to solve the problem that arises 
in adapting the modern dance to broad educational use. 
The modern dance has just begun the task of clarifying 
its aims, has just started to found its techniques upon 
sound knowledge, to establish teaching standards, and to 
reach into other fields of education and art in order to 
gain a larger perspective and to cooperate with its natural 
allies in a common cause. In short, it is only now at the 


4 That group sports should continue to have a prominent place, no 
one doubts. But it is also clear that those who are allowed to partici- 
pate must be carefully selected, with individual differences in tempera- 
ment and social adjustment allowed for. It can no longer be assumed 
that competitive ability in the heavier group sports is an absolute 
requirement for all students. 


5 The author has in mind both those who wish to take unto them- 
selves the name without being willirg to examine the validity of these 
new developments and the contribution which they may make to an 
ever-evolving art, and those who are intrigued merely by the fact that 
here is the “latest thing’ in dance. 
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point where it is able to assume the responsibility Whig 
devolves upon it as an art, to serve the physical educs. 
tion movement as its most important cultura] mani. 
festation. 

On the side of the audience, it is necessary to realig 
that most people are conditioned to another and Older 
type of dance. Because the customary theatre dance js 
old—that is to say, because its subject-matter and its 
techniques have slight relation to man as he is today— 
the usual mode of responding to dance in general has 
tended to become largely visual. Just as the eye cay 
still read literatures which have little real meaning othe 
than the fact that they were once vital, so the eye gp 
still respond in an abstract way to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century dance. Such appreciation, however, is 
largely ethereal, a matter of bright costumes, tinkij 
music, dramatic stunts, and the absence rather than the 
presence of movement. The traditional ballet has comp 
to suggest freedom from movement rather than freedom 
in movement. People unconsciously expect it to lift them 
above physical considerations and limitations rather thay 
to explore the values that lie within these limitations 
themselves. Consequently, when they come to the modem 
dance, they lack the ability to respond kinesthetically tp 
it in the way that it demands. It is necessary to acquire 
new patterns of muscular and organic response, or, more 
accurately, to relearn those responses of free, uninhibited 
play that are natural to vital dance. 

The demand for new habits of perception is no more 
unusual, however, than the one made upon the spectator 
by modern architecture and painting. And the way to 
these new habits is after all a quite natural one. The 
kinesthetic patterns established, by out-of-door living can 
be trusted to lead one aright. Any one who has learned 
to direct the whole body from the torso through shoulders, 
arm, and wrist into a powerful, swinging golf stroke has 
the basis for an appreciation of the technique of the 
modern dance. It may be necessary explicitly to direct 
the application of such kinesthetic patterns to the dance, 
but the transfer is a natural one to make. Furthermore, 
once appreciation has come, the older type of dance, 
despite its ageless values, begins to seem somewhat unsat- 
isfying (a fact, incidentally, which is causing the present 
ballet to borrow and assimilate from the modern dance to 
an extent that will without question ultimately transform 
its original nature). An audience which by careful direc- 
tion over a period of time has been led to learn how to 
get at the modern dance comes to hunger for it very 
much. It does for their lives what a contemporary art 
should do. It gives them esthetically what they want. 
It is their own art. 

In addition to learning a new set of kinesthetic re 
sponses, it is necessary to bring to the dance the values 
that are genuinely one’s own as a teacher of physical 
education. Most people go to the theatre for entertain 
ment and escape. Perhaps one has been teaching cot- 
rective gymnastics, has looked at too many backs during 
the course of a day, and wants to be reminded of int 
palpable beauty rather than vigorous strength. At any 
rate, one’s real interests are apt to be parked outside the 
theatre door. The spectator allows himself to float away 
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on a swan or butterfly dream of visionary art. The point 
is that by so doing, a person denies the philosophy of 
education for which he or she really stands. He reverts 
to that educational dualism which infected culture and 
art when physical education was thought of in terms of 
yseful exercise, and art was something apart from life. 

The modern dance rejects this dualism. It believes 
that flesh-and-blood creatures are to be transfigured, not 
by imposing upon them a veil of ideal beauty but by 
making expressive the very traits which are theirs as 
creatures of flesh and blood. Once people see that what 
they really want art to do is to articulate that in their 
experience which is genuinely meaningful, they will wel- 
come the contemporary dance as their own art, born of 
their ideals and struggling with them to make these ideals 
more effective in the world today. 

In conclusion, it is evident that physical education and 
the modern dance have reciprocal responsibilities: the 
dancer, to recognize her dependence upon, and service for, 
physical education, and to share more intimately the 
problems of the department, if she teaches in high school 
or college; the teacher of physical education, to under- 
stand and support the art that crowns her work. Towards 
the furtherance of these ends, there needs to be continued 
earnest planning of the practical steps to take in order 
to make the modern dance a more effective contributor 
to the physical education program and to secure for the 
modern dance the high school and college audience to 
which it rightfully belongs. 





Play as Social Adjustment 


(Continued from Page 412) 
compels normal physiological functioning and ordered 
group action. When conditions prevent such function- 
ing, the person is ill-adjusted nervously and in relation 
to both his physical and social environment. 

Because all these physiological, psychological, and so- 
cial factors are dynamic in human behavior, those of us 
whose work contributes largely to the determination of 
behavior of children during the period of most rapid 
growth and impressionability may well be guided by the 
contributions of science in fields related to our own. 


OU no doubt recall that Pavlov created conditioned 

reflexes in the dogs with which he experimented by 
placing a plate of food before them simultaneously with 
the sounding of a buzzer. After several repetitions, the 
buzzer was sounded without the food being present, and 
the dogs salivated as if it had been present. With repeti- 
tions of this latter performance, sounding the buzzer 
without the appearance of food, the dogs not only gradu- 
ally ceased to salivate but manifested inertia, in some 
cases even going to sleep. To understand this inertia it 
is necessary to understand Pavlov’s explanation of the 
normal function of excitation and inhibition. Pavlov dis- 
covered that in physiological functioning there are normal 
relations between excitation and inhibition. When the ex- 
citation is such that it is carried on nerve fibers to more 
than one part of the brain, some must be inhibited while 
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others function. When, in the case of the dog, all 

inhibited he manifested inertia and when inhibitig, 

tended over the whole surface of the cortex sleep resus 
When the dog refused to “respond” to the buzzer that 
is, to salivate, after repeated omission of the food, Pavi 
deduced the theory of partial “cortical sleep” and Dositej 
the physiological condition of “dead areas” in the brain, 

Are we not justified, then, in concluding that all fru. 
tration has its corresponding “dead areas” in the brain 
and that normal functioning is thus interrupted? 

It is therefore apparent that the solution of confi 
impulses is essential to a healthy functioning of the 
nervous system. 

We know from experience that the play situation % 
largely comprised the unverbalizable behavior patter 
the events of which occur in close sequence in time ani 
space, together with the psychological attitude of play 
constitute a unique condition for compelling meaningful 
action. And this action results in physiological and socig) 
adjustment. 





The Activity Road to Utopia 


(Continued from Page 409) 

Once, in aristocratic societies, ancient and moden, 
chattel slaves did the dirty work. This is no longer; 
solution in modern civilized society. Aristotle defined ; 
slave as one who, without a will of his own, does the 
bidding of another. The substance of slavery may remain 
under changed social conditions after the name has gone, 
The problem of drudgery may be attacked by labor. 
saving machinery. Labor-saving machinery does not sim 
ply save labor; it also makes labor. The machine must 
itself be made and run and kept in repair. At best, labor- 
saving machinery reduces, but does not eliminate, 
drudgery. 
Some unsocial-minded persons have suggested that 
morons should do the drudgery. This proposal has merit 
in allocating low-grade intelligence to low-grade work, 
but it surrenders the eugenic problem of getting rid of the 
moron as well as the social problem of getting rid of 
drudgery. 
Again, it is proposed that everybody should work. 
True enough, this would lessen the amount of drudgery 
by dividing it up, but not solve the problem of drudg- 
ery. Besides, to make all do some of the menial work 
might inefficiently interfere with the valid principle o 
division of labor. An inventor is uneconomically placed 
at street-cleaning. 
There is a lofty, ideal way of approaching the problem 
of drudgery. Regard it as a service to one’s fellows! A 
hard, but hopeful, method. Even menial work may thus 
be dignified. To have calloused, soiled hands is not in 
itself undignified. To help wash the world’s feet, a 
thotigh one were a servant, without being a servant, i 
the final victory over drudgery. It is the mastery of the 
material by the spiritual. In school life such a dispos 
tion can be cultivated. Among British Boy Scouts there 
is a camping office, which rotates, known as “The Hor 
orable Keeper of the Garbage.” 
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ND so, in idea, by traveling the activity road, we ap- 
A proach Utopia. Purposeful activities, rightly guided, 
lead on to knowledge, to science, to experimental method, 
to a social disposition, to developed intelligence, to the 
understanding of operations involving skill, to the play 
spirit in work, to the reduction and redemption of drudg- 
ery, to the right use of leisure, and to artistic perform- 
ance. 

Is it not the suburbs of Utopia? And more, if the 
activity road, well traveled, should bring us intelligence 
and social-mindedness, what may we naturally expect to 
follow? A basic self-respect and respect for others; an 
improved economic order, with better distribution of 
goods, shorter working hours with increased production 
because of proper machinery, a minimum security in- 
come to all, and the use of the resources of nature for 
the benefit of all; government in the interest of human 
welfare, the planning of public works, public employment 
agencies, insurance against unemployment, the cure and 
prevention of economic depression, the protection of child- 
hood from diseases, free commerce, more and better recre- 
ation, and education for machine-made leisure; national- 
isms that are not provincial, not aggressive, even though 
they remain basic; world-mindedness, seeking in the spirit 
of understanding, sympathy, and cooperation for world 
solutions of world problems; an internationalized world, 
with international law, courts of justice, legislative body, 
and police; and a world without war, based not on the 
fear of force but on the love of peace, with the production 
of armaments limited to police proportions. 

Such a Utopia do intelligence and social-mindedness 
suggest. And intelligence and social-mindedness are the 
outgrowths of cooperative activities. Today, nationalism 
the reality, internationalism the dream. Tomorrow, or the 
day after, we awake, to find internationalism the reality, 
nationalism the bad dream. 

Utopia is not today or tomorrow, but human, socialized 
activities are today and tomorrow, and the third day, as 
it is written in the growing constitution of things, cometh 
Utopia. In that day, as Santayana might allow, Ameri- 
ca’s influence will rival its opportunities. 
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physical activities, health instruction, body mechanics, 
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